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AN OMITTED PASSAGE FROM A BOY’S EPIC. 


LOVE AND THE FAUN. 


See! where yon sunbeam lingers down the glade, 
A winged shape of perfect loveliness ; 

A boy in look and limb, yet self sustained 

By godlike power ; dark in orbéd eyes. , 

His cheek sun-coloured : golden his long hair. ' 

A quiver charged with silver shafts is hung 
Athwart his shoulders, and an ivory bow 

Fills one small hand. But see! he passes on, 

Till by a fountain in whose hollow depth. 

Of liquid splendour dreams eternally 

The steadfast Heaven, where rose and myrtle mix 
Delicious scent and shade, he drops diffused. 

But Care lies with him in the embedding grass. 
The fountain with its picture of blue air ; 

Of clouds that journey over branching trees ; 

Of quivering boughs, and boles all strangely patcht 
With mosses red and grey ; of flitting birds, 

And wavering flowers and insect swarms like flowers, 
Charms not his soul, nor wins for all their grace 
The dreamer’s eye. At length a joyous laugh 
Broke thro’ the silence, and the God arose, 

While fiery anger shook his curving lip ; 

« And who,” he cried, “ profanes my solitude ? 
Come forth, come forth, intruder ! when I call, 
From thy green lair of woven boughs, come forth!” 
Among the woven boughs a rustle crept, 

And mischievously mirthful thro’ the leaves 
Peered a broad face that vainly checkt its fun, 

For still the overflowing laughter ran 

From the loose corners of the puckered mouth ; 
Until for words like these it found a way :— 

“ Fair cause for mirth, dread Eros, hath thy Faun ; 
For see I not the child of Frolic lie 

Forlorn and pensive, as Love’s self were pierced 
By Love’s own shaft?” So spake the wicked Faun, 
Laughing at Eros, yet half fearing him, 

By reason of his being more divine, 

For Love is of the Heaven. Uplifting then 

The ivory bow, and leaning on its arc, 

The child of Aphrodite answered him: 

“ Friend of Silenus! even to the Gods, 

Feasting on nectar in ambrosial halls, 

Comes Care that casts a shadow as she comes. 

And Love, whose home is where the Gods abide, 
Yet dwells with men and saddens at their grief. 
And thus it chance that on my boding heart 

Thy laughter fell unwelcome, as in spring 

Falls on young grass and budding leaves, the snow. 
But hear my tale, and hearing, counsel me, 

For the high Gods may learn of lowly Fauns, 
Tho’ Fauns must die. Here, therefore, will we sit, 
Under the shadow of this antique tree.” 





THE LITTLE DOG OF BRETTE. 
[FROM BROOKS’S GERMAN LYRICS.] 


There lived in Bretté city. 
A man both poor and blind, 
Who for himself no longer 
His bit of bread could find. 


Then was his faithful poodle 

A friend in need, and bore 
Between his teeth the basket 

And begged from door to door. 


A billet in the basket 

Said : “ Give the blind man food!” 
And each one gave the poodle 

Right gladly what he could. 


Which, then, the faithful creature. 
To his poor master bore. 

And never touched a morsel, 
Though oft-times hungering sore. 


But once he came, on Friday, 
To where a butcher dwelt : 

The simple beast had never 
Man’s cunning known or felt 


The butcher was a bigot 
A Papist strict was he: 


“Flesh would’st thou h 
But stop! I’ll give it thee.” — 


Then chopped his little ta 
All at a single blow, eon 
And threw it in the basket, 
And said, “ There’s meat now go !”? 


Disgraced and maimed, but fai 

The basket home he bore, see 
And laid him on the threshold, 

And moaned, and breathed no more! 


Then heavy grief and sorrow 
On all the city fell, 

For all the men and children 
Had loved the dog so well. 


Above the city gate, now, 

For memorial is shown : 
Without a tale a poodle 

Stands there, hewn out in stone. 








And when a faithful action _ 





THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


« Listen, now, a wonderful thing.”—Layaman’s Brut. 
“ Celum ipsum petimus stulti.’”"—Horacg. 


* * e * * * ° * e 


It was already ovening.ape long line of melancholy light was stretched 
out wild and wide upon the distant hill-tops ; and, over head, the first stars, 
few and faint, and one by one, were brightening over the darkened and so- 
lemn valleys below us. 

| The old man, who seemed tired, paused, and, drawing his cloak closer 
| about him, sat down upon one of the long shelving ledges of the rock, 
| motioning me to do the same. I did so, and we remained silent for some 
time, both, perhaps, wrapt in similar reflections. 

Never had Melchior appeared to me more brilliant or more eloquent 
than he had been that day. This extraordinary man, whose research 
seemed to have exhausted every branch of haman knowledge, infused into 
whatever subject he touched on—the most abstruse or the most trivial— 
a profound and varied erudition, and the clear and vivid common sense 
of genius. But Nature seemed to have chiefly to have absorbed his atten- 
tion, and when he spoke of her, he was eloquent. 

From the star to the clod—from the belt of Saturn, and tlhe path of the 
Pleiades, to the fringes of a fern—no knowledge, however vast or how- 
| ever humble, had been unattempted or unfathomed by his daring and com- 
| prehensive intellect ; and his learning no less embraced the healing laws 
| of the smallest simple which we crushed beneath our feet, than the wizard 
| teachings of the antique strata over which it blossomed. 

Yet through all that Melchior said there flowed a vein of such profound 
and unutterable melancholy, and so apparently crushing a sense of the 
utter nothingness of that learning, which so astonished me by its scope and 
accuracy, that, musing over our past conversation, I exclaimed, half un- 
consciously, aloud :— 

“ Alas! how transcendent, and yet how impotent is human knowledge! 
In the measureless distances of space, what more than a mere point of 
light is even the orbit of the world? I doubt ifGalileo, blind with gazing 
into heaven, was, in the eyes of Originative Wisdom, much nearer to the 
secrets of the moon, than the peasant who still believes she shines to make 
beautiful the fields he knows.” 














“ Yes,” said Melchior, with bitterness, “ our knowledge is like those 
thieves whom the Egyptians call Philetes; and she tickles and caresses, 
only to strangle us at last.” 
| “ At least,” I answered, “she is but the warden of the outer gate. We 
| scale heights on heights, we descend precipices, we traverse gulfs; but the 
| fortress of wisdom would seem to be an enchanted one, and looks further 
off the nearer we approach it. Yet to mé is it, indeed, both dear and na- 
tural to cherish the belief, that human energy is never in vain exerted in 
| the pursuit of what is great. If it fail in one object, does it not obtain 
others in the effort, and sometimes no mean prizes? The athlete who has 
been trained for the Olympic goal may never attain it ; but he, at least, 
gains strength and vigour for a lifetime. Surely it is not in vain that we 
hunger for the unknewn. Is it for nothing that Science already stretches 
out her arms into the future ?—for nothing that we have levelled the hills, 
and bound the earth with an iron girdle, and tamed the lightnings to be 
our messengers 2” 

“ Ah,” replied my cogent “ we are only moving in a circle ; and 
if human intellect could illuminate the world, still as dark and as fathom- 
less would lie the spaces beyond. We trace effects to causes, and link 
from cause to cause the chain of speculation ; but the most daring research 
drops at last, baffled and paralysed before that mysterious and inscrutable 
First Cause, of which the worlds are but the mystic expressions !”’ 

Again we sat silent for many momerts, till Melchior suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

“ Look me in the face, young friend : you see my hair is thin and white, 
and my features ploughed with wrinkles, and my step feeble, and my back 
bowed. What age do you take me to be of? 

“ You cannot,” I said, “ be less than sixty ; but, in the full possession of 
a most rare and gifted intellect, many years of life are, I trust, yet before 
you. Why not devote to some generous’ and practical purpose your de- 
clining years? What a noble heirloom might not such a mind bequeath 
to the world of thought.” 

He shook his head. “ You take me,” he replied, “for sixty, yet it was 
but yesterday that I entered on my five-and-fortieth year ; and seven years 
ago my head was wellnigh as erect, and my step as firm as your own.” 

“ Impossible!” I could not help rather rudely exclaiming. 

My friend passed his hand convulsively over his heart. 

‘“ Have you not read,” he replied, in a voice broken by some strange 
emotion, “ of men in cells, condemned to death, whose hair has whitened 
in a night ; of Eastern dreamers who have fed on opium, and grown unna- 


some haggard crime that palsies their hand, and wrinkles their brow, and 
makes them falter in their walk ?”’ 

“ Bat you,” I answered, with surprise, “ are neither a criminal, nor an 
opium eater.” 

“ Yet, perhaps, worse,” said he, “ than either. You, young aspirant 
after kaowledge—you, who still struggle to the Far, and would grasp the 
unattainable—who, consuming the rushing years of youth in earnest and 
solemn meditations, still believe in the imbodyment of that type of Perfect 
which has alike allured and baffied the wisdom of your forefathers, listen 
to the strange and marvellous history of the being who is now beside you; 
and, if it may be, while yet spared the suffering, learn wisdom from that 
blighting lesson which experience has seared and graven here.” 

could scarcely contain the curiosity with which these words inspired 
me: for everything connected with this singular person—his strange and 
reserved habit of life, the impenetrable mystery, the wild rumours which 
were afloat in the neighbourhood—all combined to surround him with un- 
usual interest. 

I therefore urged him eagerly to begin the tale, and, while the night 
stole downward through the silent and starlit spaces above us, and the 
glowworm lighted in the weeds his goblin lamp, Melchior thus began :— 


THE HISTORY OF THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


What loiterer on the Rhine is unfamiliar with the little university town 
of B——? Do you remember its white walls and hous:s, glimmering 
through the purple shadows of the distant mountains, below the quiet 
river banks? Its quaint roofs, and picturesque and narrow streets, its 
merry market-place, its venerable scholastic gardens? It was here that 
the early years of my life were passed. Here, young as yourself—like 
you. I thirsted for knowledge, and foolishly dreamed to trace it to its 
mysterious sources. With this ardent desire, I was not long in making 
myself familiar with all the general branches of science; and, as I was 
constantly reading books and attending lectures, I soon acquired a re- 
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ion in the university, both greater and graver than that of any of 
Eee vert 


“ ivomentebenthe vole My professors, especially the venerable Herr Inkleman, who was my 
Of Bretté was one day.” tutor, were charmed with my proficiency. Every one prophesied for me 
a brilliant future. Great thoughts then agitated the an mind, and 


events whieh have since shaken the whole of Europe had a cast 
their shadow upon the time. Not a few looked to the young student of 
ne eee drama of the future; for 
learning in y leads oftener to power is the case in your land. 

Far otherwise did 1 myself my own attainments and my own 
fate. Science and qat te which seemed to me to open the noblest 
paths to the human intellect, — interested me; but in these, as in 
every other branch of knowledge, all that I had learned dissatisfied and 
saddened me—so much was yet to know, so little really known, The un- 
derstanding of those laws which unfold the leaf and globule 
brought no nearer to my hension the original causative law of 
their existence ; and without the knowledge of this law, thought I, all na- 
ture is still but as a dead carcass, which I can dissect, but am unable to 
a All knowledge but this plays only with trifles. This is the true 
To-Kalon of science, and this science has hitherto failed to teach me: 

So I mused ; yet not wholly ng of the end, I continued 
to absorb whatever information I could obtain from books, or from Na’ 
herself. In such occupations, the hue of health left my cheek ; I grew 
wan, and sickly, and feverish ; the sense of youth deserted me, and I ne- 
glected food and exercise, grudging every hour lost from study. 

My tutor, who loved me as a son, did not fail to observe this change, 
and he regarded it with apprehension and concern. 

“My dear Melchior,” said he, one day, affectionately passing his arm 
about my waist, ‘I must really insist upon your giving y f a holi- 
day. You are not strong enough for the intense study you pursue. We 
owe a duty, my dear friend, to the body as well as to the mind, for the 
body is the workman of the intellect ; and I am sadly afraid you overtask 
your slave,” 

I smiled, and, pressing his hand tenderly, I spoke of my daring hopes 
and my constant disappointments. 

“ Knowledge,” said he, with a half sigh, “is the lamp which burns in 
the temple, by whose light we worship the divinity. But it is not itself the 
divinity ; and, if irreverently approached, it becomes only a will-o’-the- 
wisp, whose meteor-light allures, but ever deceives us.’’ 

Thus conversing, we reached the professor’s house. It was a large, low~ 
gabled building, on the bank of the Rhine, surrounded by one of those 
stiff, old-fashioned gardens, so rare in Germany, and which contained a 
shallow square pond, or fish-tank, in the middle, As we approached the 
gate, I observed the old man’s daughter nea nee the bank, and endea- 
vouring to pluck a white, flat-leaved lily, which was floating on the sur- 
face of the water almost beyond her reach. 

As\I watched her, thus leaning, the wind, lightly pushing one soft brown 
ringlet from a face radiant with and delicate health, and that warm 
and witching bloom which, in the beauty of girlhood, is so great a charm: 
the white neck curving downward—one arm stretched out to the flower, 
and revealing the perfect outline of a bosom which would have enchanted 
even a duller book-worm than myself—the light and lustrous shadows of 
the rose and lilac bushes falling on her from above, she looked so young, 
so fresh, and fairy-like a thing, that I felt a new pulse of life rushing into 
my heart, and a sudden warmth upon my cheek. With a nimbleness 
wholly new to me I leaped the gate ; a moment more, and I had plucked 
the flower and given it to her. She smiled and thanked me with a slight 
blush ; our eyes met, and I felt my own were moist. 

In my frequent visit to the house of my tutor, I had sometimes seen and 
conversed with Margaret before ; and, indeed, that sweet, young face, with 
its soft blue eves, and happy leughing lips, had often come between me 
and the schoolman’s 9 gg me sometimes in my lonely walks, 
and even visited me in dreams. 

The intense application and study, however, to which I had lately sur- 
rendered all my time and mind, had banished from me every thought but 
that all-absorbing one—the desire of knowledge. Two very strong, and 
dissimilar emotions cannot exist at the same time in the human heart 
and, in mine, indeed, the beauty of Margaret Inkleman had never : 
any very strong emotion, but rather a vague, sense of happiness for which 
I had never cared’'to account to myself, like the echo of a tune which is 
familiar—the quiet light of a summer evening—the perfume of hidden 
violets in Spring. Now, however, as I beheld her suddenly, after the 
lapse of some months, during which time the thought of her had never 
once been present to my mind, standing beside me in all that pomp of” 
youth and beauty, my own lost and squandered youth seemed to rush back 
upon me at the sight of her. 

As we passed into the house, she reproached me Vp tes J for 
long absence, and I faltered blundering excuses, and felt foolish 
afraid. 

The old professor watched us, and smiled. . 

“There is no knowledge, my dear Melchior,” said he that evening, 
more worth possessing than the knowledge of our own youth, with all its 
boundless wealth of sensation. Believe this, though it i an old man who 
speaks. Alas,” he added, with a sigh, “all eternity cannot supply the 


turally old before their time ; of criminals, haunted by the knowledge of | sum struck from a minute !” 


From that day my visits to the house of the professor were more and 
more frequent, and with each I felt myself. grow . Indeed I 
seemed to gather youth from the youth of Margaret, and become child- 
like as she was. 

Often did we sit together below the lilacs in the little quaint old gar- 
den ; and to me it was a strange and new pleasure even to feed the gold 
fish in the pond, or hear the humming of the bee in the rose, or watch the 
golden-winged butterflies swimming down the sunshine. Often did we 
sup upon the open terrace in the happy, balmy air of June; and, while 
the old scholar smoked his quiet meershaum, Margaret, with her rich, low 
voice, sung to us wild, heart-stirring songs of the dear fatherland. 
too, did we linger her in the long summer evenings, when the fading 
landscape glimmered down the t ht gloaming, and the first stars grew 
bright above the sweet and solemn Rhine. For her I recalled my old re» 
collections of its legends and its tales, and told her fairy stories of the 
haunted hills. We led the ruined castle with mailed barons and silken 
pages. We had marvellous histories of the old romance—ladies 
by dragons in fortresses, and lovers lost in Palestine far away. 

I showed her, too, the secrets of the flowers she cherished—their won- 
drous formation, their mystic properties. I taught her to know the 
solemn signs of the midnight, and count the stars in Orion. And while I 
hinted of. the of a moonbeam, or speculated on the formation of 
a world, she looked up into my face with her large, wistful, wondering 
eyes, or, clinging closer to me, hid her young cheek in my bosom. 

Strange, too, it may seem, that, as we grew more familiar, I found that 
the mind of the child better understood my own vague dreams and desires 
than that of the grey scholar. 

Herr Inkleman, who observed all with a kindly eye, one day spoke to 
me. 

“IT have ever loved you as a son,” he said, * I would gladly look on 
you asone. I think you love Margaret ; I see the girl loves you. I am 
old, and cannot but daily look to see the dark angel waiting at the door. 
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‘To you I would bequeath the innocence and the happiness of my child. I 
have large hopes of your future career, but even should these never be 
Tealised—”’ 


“ Ab, sir!” I exclaimed, interrupting him, “if I have your child’s heart, 
the future can offer me no _— prize. Here let me garner up my hopes, 
and cry, eureka: Surely the lore of sages offers no holier mystery for the 
contemplation of a lifetime, nor can ambition lure me with any fairer pro- 
mise than a true woman’s heart!” 

And every one envied me. “ He is the wisest scholar,” said they, “and 
the happiest lover.” And Margaret, with her soft eyes, looked Tato m 
own, and beyond that I saw no future ; I knew that I was loved, and, 
for the time, Icared to seek no other knowledge. Idiot! idiot that I was! 
had my spirit then folded her wings, and reposed in that sweet faith, hap- 

iness, rare indeed, might have been mine. But the demon desire of 
fRowlbies, which had so long consumed me, now only slumbered for a 
time. An accident, which changed the whole current of my thoughts, and 
all my future destiny, soon re-awakened it. 

In the course of some chemical experiments which I was making, I had 
occasion to charge several large jars with electricity. One day, in pass- 
ing through certain substances a positive current of this fluid, I was 
struck ", the singular form of the marks which it left behind in its pas- 

. These bore a strange and very striking resemblance to the foliage 
of a tree, imitating, with a marvellous mimicry, not only the stem and 
branches, with their varied and intricate ramifications, but even the indivi- 
dual leaves, with those minute fibres and ret culated veins which conduct 
the sap to the most delicate extremities of the plant. ’ 

Never before having observed this phenomenon, it greatly astonished 
me, and I resolved to try the effect of a negative current. This was Do 
less startling. Now the marks mocked another phase of vegetation, and 
assumed the a ofa root. Every time that I repeated the e - 
ment I prod an infinity of different but similar forms ; and, by alter- 
ing the arrangement of the conducting wires, as well as of the substances 
on which the magic repeat, I obtained—now the spreading and 

bous root 


—now the . " 
hy the sete ection evinced itself in these, | - these peculiar 
forms, was to me a subject of incessant speculation. 

I could not but call to mind the fairy-like and fantastic tracery of 
branch and leaf which often, in the bitter winter mornings, the white 
wizard frost had woven on my window pane ; and I now began to look 

these as the result of an electrical action, occasioned by the evapora- 

tion which take place in the process of freezing. It occurred to me, also, 
that the which we breathe, and which is the great sustainer of 
all life, animal or vegetable, is constantly charged with positive 
» while the earth, in which germination takes place, is, on the 

contrary negatively charged. My experiment, which I was never wearied 
repeating, seemed to me to be in striking relation to this great electri- 


“ If,’ thought I, “ the type of vegetable forms be no less uniform and 
universal throughout the globe than is this law of electricity invariable; 
is it not, surely, to combinations of the electrical forces that we must trace 
the development and growth of all the plants, trees, shrubs, and flowers 
which we bebold?” 

I found myself constantly repeating this question ; for days I mused and 
brooded over it, and daily it seemed to me more and more suggestive of 
eve ideas. I believed myself on the threshold of a vast discovery, and 

termined to proceed 


I made several other e: iments in the same direction, and each in- 
creased the interest with which the first had inspired me. 

I secluded myself from all companionship except that of science. The 
new source of wonder and speculation thus suddenly opened to be wholly 
absorbed my thoughts; but the ideas which it gave rise to were as yet 
too vague and undefined to find expression in words, and I resolved to 
communicate them to none. 

At last a strange and daring hope took possession of my mind. What, 
if by further developing and combining the results I had already arrived 
at, I should at last reach the knowledge of the original cause and germ 
of vegetable life? Why not, indeed, having possseesed myself of the laws 
which create, as well as those which sustain, the being of a plant, put 
those Jaws into special operation? Why not myself create a plant ?— 
some new species, perhaps, that should ve an era in the botanical world, 
and le all the savants! This idea literally intoxicated me. It filled 
my thoughts by day, my dreams by night ; it never left me time for food 
or relaxation; it haunted me like a familiar ; in the street, in the lec- 
ture-room, in the fields, in my own chamber, wherever I moved or rested, 
it was for ever with me, and whispering to me. Alas! that for such evil 
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some surprise, that the thermometers had risen . slightly—a fact for which 
I was unable to account, as [ had not increased the heat of the furnaces, 
though I have since thought that it might have been occasioned by the 
heat thrown up in the process of evaporation. 

After some days had elapsed, I resolved to gradually decrease the tem- 
perature. As soon, however, as the thermometers were fallen two degrees, 
the mists began to thicken again, and assume ts original appearance. The 
next day a further change took place ; and it veemed to me that conden- 
sation fad commenced, for small aqueous perticles were fast depositing 
themselves upon the glass sides of the chamber. The surface at the bot- 
tom seemed, also, partially decomposed, the component substances welog 
separated from each other, and overspread with a strange glutinous flui 

lour. , 

CO ae cancer was condensing, I was foolish enough to open the 
aperture in the framework, and iy y4 head down for the purpose of ex- 
aming the process more minutely. arcely had I done so, when I was 
seized with a deathly faintness ; thick darkness came over my eyes ; my 
throat rattled ; I staggered, and fell to the ground. How long I remained 
insensible I know not ; but when I awoke, it was to a dull aching sensa- 
tion of extreme physical pain, which, however, I was too weak rar 
to realise. My temples were throbbing violently ; my eyes felt as thoug 








whispers the whispers of love were silenced in my heart. Poor Margaret 
‘was now almost forgotten ! 

With what money [ could get together I at once commenced improving 
and enlarging the little room which I had already fited up as a labora- 


© subject the materials with which I had resolved to commence my 
experiments to a constantly uniform electrical action, it appeared to me 
to keep the place in which they were deposited entirely free 
from all sudden changes of temperature, such as might be occasioned by 
currents of cold or heat in the atmosphere ; and in order to effect this se- 
curely, I determined to construct a sort of chamber of glass, heated from 
below, and furnished with thermometers, by which I was enabled to re- 
gulate and sustain the degree of heat which I deemed suitable to my pur- 
— The formation of this structure occupied some weeks, during which 
continued my experiments with avidity. 
Inkleman, who could not fail to observe my continued absence from his 
house, and the marked alteration ia my manner, reproached me affectiona- 


' tely with the change. I did not, however, in any way remit my labours 


on that account, but rather pursued them with redoubled energy, almost 
regarding the friendship of Inkleman, and the love of Margaret—so be- 
sotted was I with this delirium of discovery—with querulous suspicion, 
as though they were in league to decoy me from my great work. 

Having, as I thought, established the vivifying cause in the action of 
electrical currents upon substances in such a condition as, under the in- 
fluence of that action, to develope the result which we call life, I consider- 
ed that my first care must be to ascertain—first, what were those sub- 
stances ; secondly, what the particular condition into which they were to 
be brought ; and thirdly, what were the natural laws by which such a con- 
dition was produced. 

In ascertaining these, I experienced great difficulty, and met with con- 
stant disappointments. Nevertheless I was not disheartened. 

That there are many conditions in which life developes itself, indepen- 
dantly of the usua/ process and mechanism, which Nature seems to have 
established for its propagation, as in the case of polypi, and many plants 
which seem to have an internal force of self-generation wholly apart, and 
widely different from the general system of development from seed, was a 
fact which greatly encouraged me. 

In the inquiry which I now fearlessly entered upon, I had to go back to 
the first simple and elementary substances which are held to enter, more 
or less, into the formation of all animated matter. And thoroughly con- 

as I was from varied observation, that all natural effects, however 

rare, are rather the development of general principles, than the result of 

ial laws, [ commenced a secies of very complicated experiments for 

purpose of ascertaining what are the effects by which life first eviden- 

ces itself in its most simple forms, whether animal or vegetable. . The re- 

sult thoroughly satisfied me, that the original germ of life, in all its 

varied and different phases, is a globule developing a globule ; and, I 

farther convinced myself that this wal action, viz., the formation of a 

globule within a globule, producing in its turn another; and, so on, 
countless other globules could be effected by electricity. 

I will not weary you with a detailed account of the long and intricate 


by which I arrived at the almost ical results which I shall soon 
ve to relate, rm 
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posed of those materials which a series of experimts had proved to be best 
apted to the influence of the electrical laws, which it was my intention 
upon them. It was necessary to reduce these materials 

a certain condition by the action of heat ; I therefore had nly furnaces at 


day and night, but I had not yet put the batteries into operation. 
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I should tell you, that I had taken the precaution of fitting into the glass 
sides of the chamber three or four apertures of different sizes, air-tight 
. when closed, and which I was able to shut or open at will. I had 

formed the flooring of several porcelan trays, running upon grooves, one 
below the other, by means of which I could remove and change the mate- 
—_ > which I was at work, without disturbing the general arrange- 
men 

One morning, after the strata of which I have ken, had been ex- 


for several days to the influrnce of a steadily increasing tempera- 
Observed, to my great delight, that a thick, white meg which 
heavy to rise far, had begun to exhale from them, and was 
undulating over the surface. In the course of the day, this 
to become rarified, and lifted itself slowly up until it filled 
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ber. I watched it with intense interest for several da: 
further phenomenon presented itself. I observed, however, with 
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they were starting from their sockets. I found myself stretched apon a 
bed, from which I was too feeble to liftahand. All the place seemed 
strange and unfamiliar. Now and then figures, which to my aching sight 
looked dim. and indistinct, and dream-like, flitted and hovered near me. 
I heard them whisper, too among themselves, and though IJ could not catch 
the words, I guessed from their gestures that they spoke of me. Utterly 
impotent as I felt myself to be, my first idea was that I was dead, and 
that these were already planning my burial ; yet, strange to say, this idea, 
horrible as it was, more amused than alarmed me. 

Thus days past away without account. Life strengthened in me once 
more ; then came fever, burning pein, and delirium. 

In this terrible prostration, both of body and mind, I never once alluded 
(as I afterwards heard) to the strange circumstances which had caused it, 
but in my ravings, they told me, I often called on Margaret ; and when, at 
last, from these days of anguish and madness I awoke, as from a fearful 
dream, the thought of Margaret haunted me mournfully when I lay weak 
and languid, in the long, long twilight hours. Once, when the shadows 
were gathering and darkening about me, and the window-pane was glim- 
mering in the melancholy starlight, the sense of loneliness which oppressed 
me became insupportable. My thoughts trembled into sound, and stretch- 
ing my weak arms over the coverlet, “ Alas!”’ I murmured, “sweet vision, 
were you like the rest, but the fading fancy of a sick man’s mind, and do 
I — from you for ever? Ah! Margaret, Margaret, where are you 
now 

There was a slight movement in the curtainsround me, and a soft voice, 
tremulous with emotion, whispered, “Here! here, my betrothed, my 
adored ; here, where my own heart has led me ; whereshe whom you love 
should be, by your side, dearest, in sickness and in suffering ; not upon 

our great occupations, not amid your majestic fancies and statel dreams, 

elchior, did I ever dare to intrude this lowly companionship! Cameelier 
to understand, I have sat apart, love, and nursed in solitude the thought 
of your greatness—so proud, so proud, when others spoke of you .with 
praise, to whisper to myself, “‘ And this man loves me!’ But now, now 
when pain and sickness have come to you, why notI? These, at least, I 
may share with you ; whose more than mine that right— whose more than 
mine in evil et ill health, the privilege to be near you and to console? 
And, O Melchior,” she said, “‘in the dreadful hours in which I have been 
by your side and you did not know it, I have grown so old—so old, and 
wiser too, I think, and more able to understand you. And once, O God, 
I feared that I should lose you!” She burst into passionate tears; my 
own voice was choked—I could not answer; and we both sobbed to- 
gether like children. 

When my servant, as I afterwards learned, found me senseless in the 
laboratory, he at once, in his alarm and surprise, sent for Inkleman, who 
was almost the only person in whose society he had ever seen me> The 
old professor, who was not unlearned in the healing art, immediately had 
me conveyed to his own house ; and there Margaret, her noble heart for- 
getting in knowledge that I was ill, perhaps dying, all other feeling but 
that she was a woman and loved, watched and tended on me night and day 
and nursed me back to life, as she had once led me back to youth. 

O God! that I had then died—died in some sweet dream of her, while 
her warm breath yet fanned my cheek, while her soft eyes watched my 
slumbers, ere yet I had learned to turn with dread and loathing from the 
lips I loved ! : 

Slowly and with pain I recovered. When I did so, I observed that a 
change had taken place in Margaret. She was no longer achild. Her 
heart seemed to have suddenly blossomed into womanhood. So true is it 
that we live by moments rather than by years. Love moves through 
time, as the gods of Greece through space ; it makes a step, and ages have 
rolled away. j 

Inkleman questioned me closely as to the cause of my sudden illness, 
and the strange apparatus which he had found in the laboratory. I replied 
briefly, that in the course of some chemical experiments I had accidentally 
inbaled certain noxious gasses, to which I attributed the attack that had 
thus paralysed me. He seemed dissatisfied with my answers, but observ- 
ing the reluctance with which they were given, he soon desisted from fur- 
ther inquiries. 

To Margaret, under promise of secrecy, I confided all that had taken 
place ; but even this confidence I afterwards regretted, for, with a woman’s 
timidity, she implored me not to proceed any further in so dangerous and 
as it seemed to her, so unhallowed an experiment. 

I resisted, however, all entreaties ; and as soon as I could return to my 
house, I set about recommencing the operations there, which had been so 
suddenly suspended. 

I found the door of the glass chamber still open, as it had been left by 
me in my fall. The vapour had long since escaped. Many days elapsed 
before I was able again to bring my experiment to the state in which it 
had been arrested. I now, however, worked more calmly, and spent much 
of my time with Margaret. 

When the vapour, which now exhaled from the bottom of the chamber 
precisely in the same manner as before, was thoroughly condensed, I ap- 
plied the batteries, which I had so constructed as to be of an immense 
power. After these had been in action for some days, I observed, at night- 
time, a pale blue lustre, like that produced frem phosphorescence, radia- 
ting out from the decomposed matter. This apparition was too wan and 
faint to be visible in daylight ; but in the dark it’ burst forth with a fitful 
pulsation, now feeble, now strong, and sometimes so bright as to illumi- 
nate the whole room. 

I was convinced, that in certain substances which enter into the com- 
position of organic matter, there is a latent tendency and inclination in 
their inorganic state to the exercise of those functions which they develop 
in the organic, although such development may require some sppcial con- 
dition not of frequent occurrence. That I was able to produce such a con- 
dition I fully believed ; nor was I deceived. At the end of five weeks the 
dewy globules, which the vapour, in condensing, had deposited on the sur- 
face of the substances from which it had exhaled, having congealed into 

latinous granules, appeared agitated. Upon close observation I then 

iscovered, that these granules formed a minute system of cells, which were 
bursting, and delivering themselves of other and yet smaller granules. In 
fact, an organic action had commenced. 

I now separated from the myriads which covered the surface one single 
cell, and placed it under a loose covering of rich manure, continuing to’ 
keep the electric action directed upon it. Three days afterwards, two 
small pulpous leaves, something like those of a lupin, pushed themselves 
above the ground. Day by day their growth increased. They were not 
however, green in colour, like the leaves of other plants. but of a sickly 
white hue, almost like dead flesh. Within a week the little plant put 
forth other leaves, and then long fibrous arms, more like roots than stems, 
which pushed off from the parent shoot, and struck into the ground. 

After the second week there appeared in the middle of the plant a small 
bulbous head, covered up with long downy leaves. In time these leaves 
expanded and fell off, and the young bud burst into flower—a flower ofa 
deep sullen purple hue—in shape and colour something like an anemone, 
but of a thick and fleshly texture. 

I observed that when I watered the ground the plant seemed to experi- 
ence delight, for its colour deepened to a tenfold brilliancy, and seemed to 
burn ; the leaves too, swelled and the blossom broadened. This change, 
however, never lasted longer than an hour. 

I no longer made a secret of my discovery. Like Alexander, I awoke one 
peneeng and found myself famous—famous certainly but universally 
abused. 

The vocabulary of scientific contempt was exhausted against me. I 
was an impostor, a charlatan, ajuggler, a shallow coxcomb, a deranged en- 
thusiast, a humbug, a take-in. The professors of chemistry called me a 
trifler ; the professors of logic called me a twaddler ; the professors of phi- 
losophy called me a dreamer ; the professors of botany called me an igno- 
ramus ; the professors of theology called me an Atheist. 

Nevertheless the tree grew. Strange uncouth, mis-shapen as it was— 
half plant, half polypus—I loved it like a human thing. I transplanted it 


into my garden. Margaret would sometimes water it, but I think she was 
half jealous of it ; and, indeed, there seemed to be an unnatural and weird 
antipathy between the girl and the strange flower—it drooped in her pre- 
sence, and shrunk from her touch. 

One evening, when we were all sitting together in the garden of the pro- 
fessor—myself, and Margaret, and her father—the old man complained of 
cold, and went within. The next day he sickened and took to his bed, from 
which he never rose again. The constitution of Inkleman was, in fact, too 
enfeebled by age to throw off this slight attack. He grew weaker and 
weaker, and at last died without pain. 

In the last hour we both stood by his side. He joined our hands in si- 
lence, and turned his face to the wall. One low sigh we heard, and in 
that sigh the spirit of the old man passed away. We were alone with the 
dead. In that hour, and with the icy sense of our great mutual loss at 
my heart, and in the thought of Margaret’s lonely and unsheltered youth, 
and the knowledge that henceforth I was the sole protector left to the fa- 
therless child, the false unnatural love which I had borne to my own mon- 
strous creation fell suddenly from me, and left behind no feeling but the 
deep, fathomless, and almost fatherly tenderness which I felt for the poor 
girl who was sobbing on my shoulder. And then and there, in that sick 
chamber, by the mute death-bed, and below the light of the dying lamp, 
once more our solemn troth was plighted. And we laid the old man in 
the churchyard by the river. And to that grave the students followed his 
coffin at night, by torchlight, and in silence. For he had been greatly 
loved, and the whole place mourned for him, but chiefly we. And Marga- 
ret sat alone, tearless and speechless in ber orphan weeds, in the melan- 
choly house, in the dim chamber were he had lived and died. And, noise- 
less through that silent room I stole to her side, and touched her hand, and 
looked into her face ; and seeing me, she burst into tears, the first she had 
shed since she was an orphan. 

“Look up, dearest!’ I stooped and whispered ; “death at least bath 
not robbed thee of one heart that yet lives only to love thee, and whose 
highest pulses are all thine. Let the loss, dear child, which we both so 
deeply mourn, make us only cling nearer and closer to each other, and 
strengthen in us that divine affection which even death cannot darken, nor 
corruption make less beautiful! Are we not all to each other, darling? 
Margaret, my wife, look up! gazing in these eyes thou shalt never remem- 
ber that thou art fatherless.”’ 

And so I kissed the tears from her poor pale cheek, and led her, weep- 
me | ow: clinging to me, into the little garden outside. 

he soft twilight was deepening through the tender stars—the grass was 
deep in dew—the beetle boomed about the air—far off the nightingale was 
singing up the lawns—and “ see,’’ I said, “ darling, Nature feels no loss. 
Is it because God is always present to her ?” 

She did not answer, but smiled faintly, and though this smile wasa wan 
one, I saw that the first anguish of loss was over. So we were both si- 
lent ; and, deepening far above through her solitary signs, the night stole 
over us. 

But I must hurry on to those fearful events which crowded the close of 
that evil history which I am relating. 

A distant female cousin was the only relative that remained to Marga- 
ret. For her we sent immediately. She came and lived with the orphan 
till the year of mourning was over, after which time I was to be married 
to my betrothed. The old house had associations which were now become 
too painful to us both.. Sol hired another for the two women until such 
time as I could prepare in some distant land, a fairer residence for our 
future life. 

And the grass grew green over the grave of the professor, and, save by 
two solitary mourners, he was forgotten before the year was out. And the 
tree, the weird tree, each year of whose growth seemed marked by human 
calamity, grew and spread in height and foliage daily. And night by 
night I sat beneath its solemn shadow, and watched the stars through its 
wild branches ; and, as gazing upwards, I saw heaven over heaven above 
me stretching far into the luminous infinite, there fell upon me a crushing 
sense of the impotence of that knowledge for which ray youth had so fever- 
ishly yearned, seeing that it availed not to rescue one human life or save 
a single tear. 

The day was fixed for our nuptials. I had prepared for Margaret, in a 
golden climate of the south, and below a riper sun, a new home. 

* And here,” I said, “‘ by these purple seas, and below these rosy skies, 
my hopes shall anchor. — I will learn no lore but what love teaches. 
Whatever knowledge can give me, I have already obtained. Once I thought 
to benefit my race by dauntless discoveries, but 1 see the world is still the 
same world that imprisoned Galileo and laughed at Harvey. Deprived of 
friendship, love is yet left to me; I am content—I will devote my life to 
Margaret. Her child’s heart is the fairest book that I can read, for it is 
new-written by God himself. The future, at least shall be more sufficient 
than the past.” 

So, for the last time, I returned to B , to fetch my bride. And, 
standing, on the evening before my marriage morning, by the wizard 
tree—- 

“Thing,” I said, “ of the mistaken past, good-night and good-bye! A 
fairer future is already dawning to me in yon dark east. To-morrow I 
shall leave thee for ever.” 

That night, from restless thoughts, I fell towards morning into a tired 
slumber. And in sleep I dreamed a dream, and the dream was thus :—I 
thought that I had wandered far into the heart of a strange and beautiful 
garden. Flowers of all hue and trees of every foliage blossomed up about 
my path. Bright green humming-birds, crimson butterflies, and all the 
legendary winged things that I had read of in fairy tales, floated, and 
flashed, and hovered in the rosy air. And, as I paused to breathe the 
fragrance of the flowers, and marvel at the wonders of the place, I heard 
the voice of Margaret calling to me through the dreamy bowers. I lis- 
tened, and again, and again, and again the voice called me by my name. 
So I followed the sound till at last I found myself below a mighty tree, 
and before me was a form like an angel. Radiant wings, that seemed to 
have been dipt in rainbows, cast a warm and glowing shadow over the 
lucid shoulder. The white feet hardly crushed the purple flowers. So 
graceful, too, and so harmonious in all proportion was the form beside me, 
that it seemed to contain an undulous and ever-varying motion hidden in 
rest. And, gazing at the dazzling apparition, I recognised with eyes 
softer than stars, and smiles warmer than summer, the face of Margaret. 
Yes; the face was hers, but a glorified change seemed to have passed over 
it. It seemed to me to be such as her face would be, had we met, not on 
earth, but in heaven. 

“ Taste,” she said, in a voice of the strangest melody, “ taste of the mar- 
vellous fruit which grows upon this tree. For surely this is that other 
fairer growth which flourished in Paradise long ago, and which was 
guarded by the watcliful cherub with the flaming sword, lest man should 
eat and live. But eat, you,” she said, “for no warning angel forbids to 
pluck from yor ambrosial branches their glowing burden. Lat, and be- 
come as I am, fairer than the children of earth whom we have dwelt 
among—fair as the love we bear each other, O, my adored !’’ 

Wondering, I looked upward, and, lo! I stood beneath a tree, in shape, 
in foliage, and in flower, the counterpart of my own created plant! The 
same, but fairer ; the same in all, but laden with a golden fruit that al- 
ready intoxicated me by its fragrance. I stretched my arm, plucked from 
the boughs above a dazzling apple, and put it to my mouth. No sooner 
did it touch my lips than, O wonder, O magic, O delight! earth reeled 
beneath me ; tenfold warmth came with the summer wind upon my cheek ; 
music filled my ears, and light my eyes; my feet spurned the ground ; I 
felt wings behind me; [ mounted in the air, and, with the lovely vision 
at my side, flew upward, till, in soaring, I awoke. 

I awoke, and it was morning. The window-pane was already redden- 
ing in the first flush of the dawning east. The recollection of my dream, 
which was very vivid, excited me too much for sleep. I arose, and unfas- 
tened the casement ; and, wafted from breezy uplands and dewy river- 
banks, the fresh morning air fanned my cheek and blew the sleep from my 
eyes. Then I remembered that it was my marriage morning. I dressed 
myself and descended into the garden, The day was fast gathering light. 
The dew was deep on blossom and bell; and where I walked, the fra- 
grance of the awakening meadows seemed to fill me with health. 

Instinctively my steps led me to the weird tree; and then, for the first 
time, I perceived with astonishment that, hitherto unobserved—for the 
poor plant had been sadly neglected of late—perbaps even during the 
past night-time, the tree had burst into fruit. 

Gorgeous golden globes were hanging on the boughs, like pomegranates, 
of a fiery red. As I looked at them wistfully, my dream of the past night 
occurred to me, a voice even seemed to whisper inmy ears. Scarcely 
knowing what I did, I extended my hands and plucked one of the fruit. 
The tree shivered in branch and leaf, and seemed to shrink up. This I 
hardly heeded, The apple was of a most delicious and aromatic fragrance, 
and I began with great curiosity, to eat it. The sensations that followed 
it is difficult to explain, but I conceive them to have been similar to what I 
have heard described as the effects of opium. A serene and tranquil sense 
of enjoyment, to which everything about me seemed to suggest new sour- 
ces, began to pervade my whole being, and, asit were, to flood every nerve 
with pleasure. Such, too, was the happiness which I experienced, that I 
was unable to conceive how I could ever have felt otherwise ; it seemed 











to me, indeed, that nothing could contain sufficient cause for the most 
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‘trivial annoyance. “For the first time,” I said, “I breathe the breath of 


life!” And, save in an unwonted elasticity of movement, there was, in 
what I felt, no symptom of intoxication. On the contrary, never had I 
felt more clear-headed or self-posse Not only every ph 1 sensa- 
tion, but every mental perception seemed expanded to its fullest devel- 
opment. b 

While I thus stood, basking and sunning myself, so to speak, in the re- 
alisation of these new sensations, I cast my grateful and wondering eyes 
upon the tree, and it was not without surprise that I observed that the 
broken stem from which I had just plucked the fruit, had already swollen, 
and turned purple and livid, puceating an appearance not unlike a 
tumour on a human body ; and emerging from the orifice of the wound, | 
saw a small green insect crawl forth, about the size of a common fly, but 
snouted and pig-shaped, and covered with diminutive bristles. 

At any other time the first impresion which this would have caused me 
would probably have been one of disgust, for, small as the creature was, it 
was preternaturally monstrous in its appearance, being both hideous in 
form and loathsome in colour. My next impression might have been one 
of scientific curiosity ; but now the only sensation which I felt was that of 
great amusement, and I laughed inordinately at the sight of this diminu- 
tive deformity. 

I gathered more of the fruit, and thrust it into my bosom. In each case 
the same phenomenon occurred. Wherever an apple was plucked the stem 
swelled, and turned a livid purple hue, and forth came a small green insect 
of the most loathsome appearance. 

Not regarding this, I turned away and walked back to the house. As] 
reached the threshold the joybelis began to ring out clearly from the dis- 
tant spire, and I found that I had only just time to seek my bride, and ac- 
company her to church. 

I hardly dare go on; but the end is nearly come. Still I think I hear 
the mad bells clashing clamorously and | as they rang in my merry 
marriage morning. And we were wed. And I became for ever through 
life, till death—in health, in sickness, in wealth, in want—the sworn 
guardian of another gentler life than mine ; a fair young life, whose fate 
was given to my hands, : 

Oh, but it was a merry morning, that! And they pelted us with flowers 
in the porch, and flung them in our path as we walked by. Just em- 
blems! perishable blooms, that died before the night fell, and withered up 
like all my hopes! 

Far and far into the distant, dreamy south we went to find our future 
home, my young wife and I. And I breathed my love upon her cheek, and 
folded her to my heart, and felt her light arm tremble on my own. ) 

And softly—oh, so softly—-from “ae darkened hills rose up our nuptial 
night! And brightly the stars lighted their bridal torches for us. “ And 
would,” I whispered, creeping to her side as she gazed into the loving 
and lustrous spheres above, “ would, dearest, I were heaven, to gaze on | 
thee with all those myriad, myriad eyes!” 

Then [ spoke to her of my dream, and told her how that I had eaten of 
the fruit of the tree, and how marvellous were its properties. And I show- 
ed her the golden apples, and fed her on their delirious juices. Ha! ha! 
was ever fairer marriage-feast than that ? " 

And I watched the colour flush into her cheek, and the light rise into her 
eyes, and the delicious intoxication tremble through her veins. And we 
were so happy that night—so happy! And when sleep came at last, it 
seemed so sweet and natural to slumber on her breast, knowing that [ 
should wake to look into her eyes. And so I did sleep, andI did wake, 
and for ever the dream was over! 

I awoke ; but an iron pain was hanging on my lids. My cheeks were 
burning, ard my lips were cracked and swollen, and my breath was like 
fire, and my tongue seemed bursting in my mouth. 

With pain and difficulty I lifted myself up, and looked around me, and 
cold, cold and corpse-like, in my arms lay my beautiful young wife! Beau- 
titul no more ; for the grey, ghastly morning fell fall upon her brows, and 
they were white and livid, and blotched all over with loathsome, loath- 
some purple spots. And, pah! from every ulcerous wound were crawl- 
ing forth hideous, green, mis-shapen, insect reptiles! Ha!ha! She was 
not even a lovely corpse—my bride. Ihad not given her beauty to the 
grave. 

Must I goon? Will you have the horrible details? The lying poison 
had done its work ; the frailer, weaker constitution of the two was des- 
sere Mine survived—wracked, shaken to its foundations—a wreck for 
ever 

Margaret was dead. I lived ; if that be life in which time was stricken 
and razed from my perception. I know not how many terrible days, or 
weeks, or months, thus whitened my hairand crushed me into sudden age. 
But years have passed since then—long, awful years—and still as though 
but yesterday she died, the anguish of that morning is fearfully preseat 
tome. Would to God the malignant fate which robbed me of my bride 


row youth, had taken from me, in the same hour, my memory and my 
min 





Melchior paused ; he was greatly agitated ; and so entranced was I by 
the extraordinary history which he had just unfolded to me, that it was 
many moments before [ could find voice to falter out a few barren and 
silly common places, meant for consolation. 

But no, he said, I have sinned, and it is justly that I suffer. I was 
filled with evil arrogance, in the blind estimation of my own powers. I 
thought, in the pride and folly of my heart, to mount on knowledge to the 
spheres, and stand face to face with Divinity! Impotent boaster that I 
was! I have found that it is only through death and suffering that man 
draws near to God. 

At first, and when the agonising realisation of all my loss was some- 
what deadened, I endeavoured, with the brutal egotism that had charac- 
terised my youth, to forget, in active life and amid the crowds, the misery 
of the heart. 

I dwelt amid thronged cities, and wrestled with my fellow men for their 
miserable prizes: the suffering at my heart lent mea wild energy. I 
succeeded in all [ undertook ; [ became the counsellor of kings; trod the 
floors of costly palaces; I learnt to look into the dark heart of states ; 
princes sought my favour ; I was renowned and--miserable ! 

To some, suffering bringsa tender and melancholy sympathy with their 
kind ; it was not so me with me. I felt that the mystery of a great sorrow 
hung about me, and shut me from communion with the lesser griefs 
and joys of others. I knew that I was disliked and feared, and I scorned 
and crushed those who made me feel it. The barren life which sur- 
rounded me, and its noisy struggle for its puny and unworthy objects, 
chafed and irritated me. “I said, “ I will seek repose in solitude ;” so I 
travelled far, and fled to the desert. 

_ To its antique sources I tracked the course of the mighty and myste- 
rious Nile, till my foot sounded in the palaces of the Ptolemies, and I 
saw the great sand seas stretched around me. Then the silence was too 
awful, for I felt myself fearfully alone with God ; and at night I dare not 
care into the vast heaven above me, knowing He looked down on me 
pier os the stars. Neither in cities nor in solitude had I yet learned the 
bi hrm of grief. So I returned to Europe, and, in my wanderings, 
re among these hills. Here have I dwelt for years; and with years 
ave come repentance and patience. 

I we on - we walked on. 

ou Have read,” said Melchior, suddenly, “ of a Spartan general, who, 

pr od beget he was wed, seneiene’--bnaasontiy murdered, if 
oe ont Wee ee ee woman that he loved ; and her spirit, 
y say, ed him through life. Think you his guilt was equal to my 


own? or his suffering to be m i a 
pede. — easured with what I have felt ? 


“ The tree,”’ he resumed, “ the evil 
the evil desires that created and no 
Margaret lies in yonder valley (for th 
where daily, by her grave, I may mo 
renew flowers fairer than those that 
path, And if to those that have si 
wise Oae, in His infinite mercy, 


tree is withered up, and dead ; and 
urished it are at rest forever. And 
ere I caused her body to be brought), 
urn and pray ; and there too, daily 
bloomed and perished on our bridal 
nned, and in sorrow repented, the All- 


: } has vouchsaf iveness, then is i 
not in vain that I have wept, and prayed, and aes coos that gin’ , 
[ think that the sands have nearly run out, and that my hour must be 
at hand ; I think, and hope so; for I fulfilled the life of man. I have 
loved, and sinned, and suffered and repented. What remains? Death 
And the rest is there!’ He pointed to the skies ; 
That evening Melchior died. ’ 


—_____ 


SET A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF. 


Some eight years ago, the diamonds of the Austrian ambassadress at 
Constantinople were stolen from her toilette table by some peculiarly 
cunning and daring thieves. A large reward was offered for the recovery 
of the gems, and Dindar was deputed by his superiors to the office of a de- 
tective in this particular case. In the course of a week, Dindar, whose 
sceat no Border bloodhound ever surpassed, got a clue to the originators 
of the robbery. The plunderers were numerous, and as the jewels could 
not be sold without great risk of detection in Constantinople. they bad re- 
solved to carry them for sale to Teheran, where they had no doubt of find- 
ing a ready market for their valuable booty among the nobles of Persia. 


Dindar Agha found out their intended route, and on the arrival of the ras 
cals at Kars, a respectable merchant from Koordistan, in a high cap of 
black sheepskin and a huge robe, entered their caravanserai, and very io 
terously managed to extract from them, in the course of conversation, an 
avowal that they had diamonds for sale. For these the pretended mer- 
chant, who was no other than our friend Dindar, offered to give a hand- 
some price, and thus save them the trouble of continuing their journey to 
the capital of the Shah. After a great deal of bargaining, the ro 
agreed to sell the jewels for ninety thousand piastres, or nine hundred 
pounds sterling, and with apparent reluctance and hesitation the merchant 
produced a heavy leathern bag and counted out the sum in silver beschliks. 
The money was some fictitious coiu manufactured by a gang of forgers in 
England or Russia, and which had been seized by the Vizier and confis- 
cated. The wily Dindar had provided himself with a large supply of this 
counterfeit money, and was thus enabled to purchase the gems of the Ba- 
roness von —— for a few handfuls of clipped pewter. The robbers left 
| Kars joyfully on their homeward route. At their first halting-place, how- 
| ever, some of the more wary began to suspect the accommodating mer- 
| chant who had so opportunely interposed to save them the weary ride to 
Teheran. Perhaps Dindar, aware of the worthlesness of his circulating 
medium, was too eager and too compliant in bargaining to suit his feigned 
character of a greedy trader. At any rate, the thieves examined the con- 
tents of the money-bag, and discovered the beschliks to be spurious imita- 
tions, even greasier and more adulterated than the Sultan’s shabby coin. 
* * * The gang returned at full speed to Kars, found the t erous 
merchant quietly smoking his chiboque in the caravanserai, furiously ac- 
cused, deprived him of the brilliants which he had unjustly obtained, beat 
him severely with bridles, belts, and pipe-sticks, with the full and unqua- 
lified approbation of the bystanders, and finally only abstained from drag- 
ging him before the Cadi from the fear that the signa/ement of some of 
the party might be unpleasantly familiar to the myrmidons of the ae oe 
trates of Kars. Having thus regained possession of the brilliants, they 
bastened on towards Teheran. * * A fresh plan was soon formed, and 
Dindar Aghar mounted his horse, without heeding either his aching bones 
or the jeers and curses of the other inmates of the khan, who regarded him 
as a not on!y dishonest trader, but far worse—as a detected impostor. He 
rode as fast as possible on the road towards Persia, until his horse, knocked 
up by two hard days’ travelling over stony ground, became too lame to 
proceed. Dindar, who was as good a judge of the equine race and as 
adroit a haggler as the canniest native of Yorkshire, purchased a strong 
shaggy yaboo from a peasant for a trifle, and pursued hisjourney. Push- 
ing on unremitingly, and seeking a little frequented pass in the mountain 
range, Dindar had the gratification of arriving before the robbers among 
the wide-spreading plains of Persia. * * It was some time before he 
encountered a band fit for his purpose ; the Koords were too savage and 
treacherous, the Uzbecks too fierce and morose, the Eelyauts too pastoral 





and gentle to be the allies of this Candiote Ulysses. At last he arrived 


among the black tents and picketed camels of a tribe of Turcomans—a 
people brave, hospitable, and faithful, but with exceedingly medieval 
ideas of the rights of property. To the chieftain of this horde, Sultaun 
Moorad, Dindar told a plaintive tale of wrong and violence. He had been 
cheated out of the price of a set of superb jewels, which he had sold to 
some Kafirs of merchants at Kats. The unbelieving dogs, rank Sheahs 
and heretics, as well as swindlers (Sultaun Moorad was a Sounie) had 
taken away the money they had paid him for the diamonds by force, after 
he had given his receipt, and when he complained at the footstool of jus- 
tice, the Cadi of Kars—that son of a burnt father and grandsire of asses— 
had taken a bribe from the thieves to apply the bamboo to Dindar, and to 
drive him with blows from the court—him an old man and a Mussulman! 
Whereupon there had remained no other resource to the ill-treated and 
disconsolate Dindar than to prostrate himself in the dust of the Turcoman 
encampment, to grasp the spear of the chief, to kiss the hem of his robe, 
and to abjure the brave and victorious Sultaun Moorad, before whom the 
universe trembled, to put himself at the head of his lion-eating warriors, 
and surprise the robbers on their road to Teheran. Dindar added, that 
besides the diamonds the rascals had above ninety thousand piasters in 
silver in their possession, and that he should be content with the restitu- 
tion of the gems, leaving the money to his valiant ally, whom he finally 
implored, by the beard of his father and the salt of his hospitality, to 
protect and avenge him. The Turcoman chief sympathised with the 
wronged and injured Dindar, and his eyes sparkled at the mention of the 
piastres. He agreed to punish D ndar’s enemies, and to restore to him 
the gems, and forthwith plucked his spear from the ground where it was 
planted before his tent, mounted his steed, which had borne him on many 
a day of battle and chappow, and called around him his young men, who 
mustered gladly at the first announcement of a foray. o the astonish- 
ment and dismay of the Stamboul thieves, as they emerged from the intri- 
cate passes of the mountains into the open plains, they were charged by an 
overwhelming force of Turcoman cavalry. Half of their number fell be- 
neath the scimitars and lances of Sultaun Moorad and his followers, and 
the survivors, having been stripped and plundered, were detained in a 
state of slavery among the wild horde. As for Dindar, the chief kept his 
word most faithfully. The diamonds were given up to the wily Cretan, 
who returned forthwith to Constantinople, restored the jewels to the Ba- 
roness von ——, and duly claimed and received the reward. The Turco- 
man chief was content with the counterfeit coin. 
—_—@———_ 


A PIRATE’S LIFE IN BORNEO. 


Now and then a report still comes of buccaniers ravaging among. the 
islands of the east. Such stories used to be common when Saracen free- 
booters pillaged ships and citiesin Europe ; when the scarlet flag blazed 
along the coasts of Italy and Spain; when Christians were sold in the mar- 
kets of Morocco by the rovers of Sallee. But they were supposed to be 
chronicles of the past, fragments for history, traditions for romance ; now, 
however, within a few years, the colour of the tale has revived : we have 


again heard of the merchantman being plundered and murdered, or made 


captive ; of the town being sacked—its defenders put to the sword, and its 
women and children sold into Mahommadan harams. The tints of the 
picture, too, are as terribly picturesque as ever. The pirate comes from 
a secluded haunt far up a river in an unexplored island: he sails about 
with a fleet, with his fighting men in crimson vests, armed with mighty 
two-handled swords, and his vessel adorned with barbaric insignia of war; 
he conceals himself among rocks, or in secret creeks; he attacks the 
lonely village with firebrands, and carries mothers and their infants, mai- 
dens, to sell to some rich Indian prince ; he is stealthy, cruel, remorseless, 
and greedy of gain; and when he has freighted his boats with plunder, he 
goes home with music and songs, to revel during the indolent season, in 
his village. A panoramic view of the Bornean pirate’s life, drawn with- 
out one imaginative touch, is as curious a picture of human modes of ex- 
istence as the mind can conceive. 

Imagine a valley embosomed among low hills, with mountains rising up 
more remotely on both sides. Through the middle flows a river, wide and 
full, into which the tropical light seems to melt in soft, red ripples. Large 
pearl-white lilies, with their rich green leaves, lie in cool patches on the 
surface, and the shade of palms plays waveringly near the banks. Soft- 
edged creeks, here and there, have little shallops lying in them, which 
leap and fall with the water, and point their light stems above the flowers 
on the brink. Fields ofrice undulate along the valley, which they paint 
with lustrous, but tender green. Feathery palm-tufts cast their shadows 
here and there, amid cottages, poultry yards, pig and goat sheds, which 
are scattered about with plantations of sugar-cane, bananas, and Indian 
corn. In the gardens, neatly fenced round, are regular beds of onions, 
cabbages, and lettuces, laid out in the prim fashion of China, where every- 
thing is as formal as a Dutch tile. Chinese captives are supposed to per- 
form these tasks for the pirate epicures of Borneo. Between the rich cul- 
tivated grounds are cattle pastures, where the sleek herds feed, and in 
some of the freebooters’ retreats, a huge granary, raised on high pillars, 
on a rising ground, contains stores of grain safe from inundation. 

The main village, however, is among most of the Dyak pirates, one 
mighty building, elevated on piles about forty feet high, and four feet 
thick. It may be a hundred and fifty yards long ; in front is a verandah, 
beyond which the shadowy eaves droop to keep it cool. Within, a single 
apartment, or vast broad corridor, stretches the whole length of the edi- 
fice : opening into this common room, are numerous small! chambers in the 
rear, which are appropriated to married couples. Maps tapestry the 
walls, screen the windows, and carpet the floor; thrashing and knitting 
machines occupy the corners ; on a sort of frame hanging from the roof 
are deposited culinary implements and stores, The fire-placesare shallow 


is the springy bamboo flooring they tread upon; a small block about 
three inches thick is their seat and their pillow ; while their plates are 
broad, fragrant leaves, 

Along the walls hang armour, naked swords, gongs, shields, and articles 
of martial apparel. Beneath these are the coffin-shaped beds, which lie 





boxes of thick wood, filled with clay, and covered with narrow stones : | number of 
they are each supported by four strong posts, passing from the earth | 
through the floor, aud upwards through the roof. Their wood is piled as | or in woody creeks, while the smaller ones go to collect booty, which they 
a frame-work above, and is collected by the women. Their only table | bring to them to form their homeward cargo. But on a great expedition 
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the first signs that the romantic place we have been is the 
dwelling of a nest of bloody pirates. But looking up, you ve num- 
berless human skulls, pendant in swinging festoons froin the beams under 


the thatch, with bundles of thigh and arm bones disposed between 
in hidden coves you know that huge war-boats lie, under a 
foliage, waiting for the pirate’s season, when they rush forth from 
peaceful home, to gain more wealth by massacre and pillage. 

We might imagine these freebooters without ruth to have lost all 
guar feelings of human nature: but no men lose these altogether. 

ero had an elegant taste in art, so has the pirate a graceful sentiment of 
the poetical in feeling, and the picturesque in scene. His burying-ground 
stands on an easy slope, with the oblong wooden tombs, on tall, slim pil- 
lars, scattered amid fragrant and towering shrubs. He visits the spot 
with a religious awe. He inscribes a rude, but pious, charactery on the 
tenement of the dead ; he decorates it fantastically with the white bark of 
the palm, and he keeps it neat, clean, and sacred from spoliation. 

In this retreat, the pirate tribe, composed, perhaps, of mixed Malays and 
Dyaks, spends a portion of the year. By the aid of their prisoners th 
cultivate their fields and gardens, attend to their villages, collect their 
crops, gather the products of their woods—cocoa-nuts, wax, honey, and 
rattans ; barter with wandering traffickers from the coasts, and build war- 
boats, or prepare weapons. Their women share the heaviest labour with 
the men. In their idle hours, they smoke tobacco or opium, gamble, 
amuse themselves with cock-fighting, and feast according to their means. 
Then, in the evening they sit about their raised hearths in the great room 
of their village-house, talking, planning expeditious, or relating martial 
anecdotes, which incite them to dances and pantomimic manceuvres. AS 
ae sores the fires burn low ; the embers throw out a duller glare; 
the noise lessens ; the pirates steal one by one to their trough-shaped slee ; 
ing couches; the married pairs pass under their mat hangings to dete 
chambers ; and gradually silence falls over the whole community. Now 
and then a Dyak rises quietly from his bed, comes to the fire, one the 
embers into a flame, and warms bimeelf, retiring to make room far another, 
who may just be rising like a shadow in the twilight of the vast apartment. 

But this quiet tenour of life lasts only during a part of the year. The 
season of piracy regularly comes round, when booty and slaves are to be 
collected and sold, and the buccaniers are to enrich themselves for another 
period of indolent gratification. Then all the warriors of the tribe are 
summoned. Messages are sent to the other tribes, which come in with 
their boats to the place of rendezvous. Some live too far up towards the 
sources of the river to be able to launch any war-vessels of their own; 
they, therefore, either come in light canoes, or through secret paths in the 
jungle, for there are communications between the pirate villages known 
only to themselves. The warriors come down sometimes singly, with their 
wooden bucklers, and short heavy swords ; some in two and threes ; some- 
times pouring out of the forest in a continuous line. All the valley is 
full of motion. The vessels are hauled out of the creeks; their keels are 
examined ; they are stored with rice and bread-cakes, and other provisions; 
and the complement of arms is reckoned over. When all is ready, a tre- 
ble line of roofed boats is drawn up along the banks, so that a village 
seems to have been set afloat ; a bright fire blazes in each, and groups of 
pirates collect to make ready for the start. But a very important 
ration is the change of dress. The usual costume of the sea Dyaks is very 
simple ; in ordinary weather it is merely a long scarf bound about the 
waist with the broad ornamented ends hanging down in front and behind; 
in cold seasons a coarse cotton jacket of plain colour is also worn; but 
when an expedition is on foot, a number of brass rings are passed through 
the ear, sometimes as many as eighteen, brass armlets and anklets are put 
on, or white bracelets of shell, or strings of panthers’ teeth. Thick padded 
jackets, capable of resisting a spear’s point, defend their bodies, and fillets 
of red cloth, worked in patterns with shells and adorned with feathers, 
constitute their head-dress. A large chopping knife is suspended from the 
left side of the waist, and a little bamboo case on the other, with some tri- 
fling necessaries. Their arms are spears and swords. 

The whole flotilla starts at once. A hundred gongs are beaten. Aloud 
shout from front to rear gives the signal. Innumerable gaudy streamers 
fly from the stems and sterns. Guns are fired. The homestayers wave a 
farewell from the shore; the pirates utter a sonorous adieu from the river. 
The huge mass is in motion, propelled by many vigorous arms. The 
swift, long, snake-shaped boats fly forward under the impulse of forty pad- 
dies ; the heavier vessels roll under their double banks of oars. As the 
tide rushes down, slashing and white with foam, the mass of craft acquires 
a more rapid motion. The evening falls; the pirates ery, ‘“ Row, row,” 
from boat to boat ; the chiefs, of Arab blood, monotonously chaunt the 
Koran; and this strange armament, charged with an adventure of rapine 
and death, makes way towards the sea. 

The light, slim war-boats of the Dyaks are often seventy feet in length, 
very high in the stem and stern, and so buoyant that when empty, the 
seem merely to dip into the water in the middle. They have a flat keel, 
and are made of planks only tied by rattans, caulked with soft bark, and 
well oiled. They have monstrous figure-heads highly painted, and have 
lately added grape-shot bulwarks. When fighting they approach head- 
foremost, so many of the crew continuing sitting to paddle, and so many 
standing up, each with a sheaf of wooden pointed spears by his side, and 
others of iron to be used at close quarters. They are often heroically 
brave, and lately have learned the value of firearms, for there were twelve 
hundred muskets in the fleet which was fortunately destroyed in 1849. 
Unless they are afraid of a larger force meeting them, they go boldly down 
the river, and near the sea are usually joined by their Malay allies, in 
vessels more formidable than their own—large solidly built craft, well 
armed and powerfully manned. Thus reinforced, they dash out of the 
mouth of the stream upon the open sea, waving flags, beating their brazen 
drums, singing their pirate pceans, and demonstrating the fiercest joy in 
their anticipations of havoc and plunder. 

Generally, however, when approaching their victims they go stealthily 
along under the shady shore, or by night, and attacking a village sudden- 
ly, cut off its inhabitants without any danger to themselves, metimes 
they send a few men disguised, to approach the fishers near the beach ina 
friendly manner, and murder them unawares. They despatch small par- 
ties up the creeks and rivers to be in wait for girls who come down for wa- 
ter or to bathe, and carry them off, since a fine-shaped full-grown Dyak 
damsel is valuable in the savage slave-markets of Borneo, 

There is a phantasy-like romance in the varied picture of pirate naviga- 
tion in these Indian seas, on the coasts of islands that are bright with birds 
and flowers, and redolent of perfume. Over all the water wander to and 
fro warlike marauders, changing the peace of ip apes into the repose of 
death, and transfiguring beauty into desolation. In one channel the voy- 
ager may see ninety lofty-built ships of Mindanas, every one with ay men 
on its high deck, in scarlet vestments, each with plates of armour glitter- 
ing on his back and breast ; and his helmet flashing with the plumes of the 
bird of Paradise. His waist is encircled by a gold and crimson sash of 
rich silk ; the hilt of his sword is ornamented with red streamers ; his lon 
buckler jingles with bright brass rings, and his tremendous two-handl 
seimitar glitters in rivalry with his crest. His vessel sweeps up the foam 
as it flies along at the head of a formidable line ; and ditties like the old 
Grecian songs of the heroic years are chanted from crew in acadence 
keeping time with the rise and dip of the oars. Streamers of white pal- 
metto leaf flow out in the wind; and, perhaps, a mighty sail is spread, 
under which the prahu seems to leap along the waves. 

When they approach an European port, or are afraid of falling in with 
a ship of war, these buccaniers disguise themselves, conceal their arms, 
put oa sober-coloured clothes, and distribute into twos and threes. They 
are often seen at the mouth of a river, with the ill-concealed garments 
peeping forth from beneath their fishermen’s habits, and the two-handled 
sw ord flashing by the side of an innocent oar or net. Other classes of 
pirates have different kinds of boats, and a peculiar economy ; butin their 
general system there is a strange similarity between them all. Now and 
then, however, you may see a petty thief cautiously paddling alone al 
the shore, intent on kidnapping some stray child or woman, or cutting 
a fisherman’s head, or carring away a few baskets of rice. But from the 
solitary pirate, marauding for himself, to the confederated horde dividing 
their gains like a nation, they are all the avowed and destructive enemies 
of civilisation and trade. When they meet a sago-boat, or any unarmed. 
merchantman, they immediately pillage it and seize the crew. Many Eu- 
ropean pr have, in this manner, been captured, as well as an infinite 
ndian boats lalen with English goods. 

The larger vessels are often hidden among rocks, shoals, and islands, 
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to sack a village the whole force is employed. The approach is mg.de 
quietly until the pirates are discovered, when they rush forward in mar- 
tial attitude, dancing, shaking their spears, striking their gongs ar, the 
Greeks struck their shields, and shouting martial songs more terrible than 
those of the Huron or Cherokee. They sack and burn the dwellings; they 


like troughs a foot or two above the floor, Occasionally there may be | capture the young persons of both sexes; they murder the old aud the 


! seen an English cabinet, a musical box, a liqueur stand, a watch, a lady’s 


i sick ; they slaughter the cattle ; they burn the granaries, trample down 
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as suddenly and completely as if they never come. Should 
error war approach it, they are gone, and no one knows whither ; but 
most probably they lie close by in some reef haunt among the 
waves, where an impenetrable screen of rocks, and hides them 


view. To such spots they repair to careen their vessels, and to hold feasts 
in commemoration of their achievements, and well knowing that waters 
and winds will drown their songs, and forests and hills conceal their fires, 
they give way to the maddest shims 
The pirate at sea feels as secure in his skill as on land. Signs, which he 
knows, forbode rain and storm, favourable or contrary winds. He uses 
no compass, but at night steers by the directions of the stars, and in the 
day by the course of the sun. Infallible tokens warns him when he is ap- 
g a reef, or shallow, or dangerous shore—the colour of the water 
daylight, and during darkness the reflection of the stars. Thus he 
roves from spot to spot, 
n of , living frugally when actually in motion, but giving him- 
self up to enjoyment when success vilows him the op; ity. Many pi- 
rates have been known to themselves as traders and so have com- 
mitted ee by stealth. Sometimes, however, they have been 


foiled by own arts, and have been sunk by the guns of a frigate which 

were decoyed into beli amerchantman deserted and water- 
logged. Inthe + struggle , Which goes on between them and 
the traders of the Indian 


They are the most expert navigators; they are most familiar wi 
coasts, channels, and shoals; their vessels pf built for , and not for 
burden ; their haunts are almost inaccessible ; and their combination is 
wonderfully complete. So perfect is their adroitness in concealment, that 
trive to pursuit. They have been known 

to sail stem on towards land, furl their sails with a few yards of the beach 
and disa) . Afterwards it has been discovered that there was a secret 
lake within, copadated fom the sea by a very narrow strip of land. Across 
this their arms, with one united effort, have hauled the prabu, 
floating it mity in the interior waters. Again, when chased by a large 
, in light breezes, their boats have the advantage, and sail faster than 

an ; but, in a good breeze, they would be speedily overtaken ; in 
such oases, therefore, the pirate furls all his sheet, trusts to his oars, and 
rows against the wind, when the very circumstance which favoured his 


him. 
“Ocsasionall the pirates of Borneo, however, are outwitted by their 
is told in illustration of this :—They made 


lago, they have the obvious ey 29 


y 
: A singular st 
' oo ofa sebanber of Chinese, and carried them up into the interior, to 


them in cultivating their gardens. The Celestials, not at all con- 
to labour for the advantage of others planned an escape. They were 
usually shut up at night in some chambers at the end of the great village- 


house, but ing on the common apartment, where seventy or eighty 
of the young men of the tribe est Once, after there had been a revel 
among the Malays and Dyaks, the Chinese made a hole through the thatch 


on the roof, and en out one by one. They then went to the head house 
of the place, were the trophies of war were kept ; this was also a sort of 
tri | armoury stored with all kinds of weapons ; pens as 
many of these as would serve their Purpose, they set off through a path 
in the woods. Coming upon a small Dyak hamlet, they surprised it, 
killed two or three men, frightened the rest, and took away a quantity of na- 
tive clothes and broad bamboo hats. With these they disguised themselves : 
then, launching all the boats of the village, they dropped down the river 
until dawn, when they concealed themselves in the thick jungle. From 
their place of concealment they saw, about mid-day, their oriental captors 
passing in canoes down towards the sea. They then resolved to stay 
where they where until the | navwars. party returned. Accordingly the 
t close, much distressed by hunger, though a few provisions were steal- 
obtained from the contiguous plantations and the villages which 
were seated near. On the third day, they saw their enemies coming up 
the stream. They actually moored within a quarter of a mile of the fugi- 
me retreat. They stayed several hours, but pushed up the river before 
htfall, 

e Chinese immediately left their hiding place, and rapidly paddled 
down the river. Though not belonging to a humane nation, they rescued 
&@ woman who was floating on the trunk ofa tree down the stream, and 
who said she was a Dyak of Sarawak escaping from the pirates of Kano- 
wit on the same coast, which Captain Mundy visited in 1847. Ultimately 
they reached a settlement of their own people near the Rejang River, and 
were delivered from their danger. 

In such craft, however, as I have said, the pirates show themselves su- 
perior. Mr. Spenser St. John, the British Commissioner, lately went on a 
seareh after some notorious marauders on the northern coast, who had 
plundered a ae ship. ae he visited the mouth of every river 
with armed boats, though he was shot at by the pirates, though they came 
near enough to be parleyed with, not one was seen and the search was un- 
successful, even though native guides were with the expedition, and native 
chiefs were assisting it. So perfect is the science of robbery. 

But having followed the adventures of the Borneo pirates from their 
haunts to the scenes of their rapine, to their slaughter, their pillages, and 
their secret murders, we must return with them to their homes. Ona 
certain day all the vessels are appointed a rendezvous. The pirates as- 
semble, and a spot on the coast is indicated where they are to meet again. 
They usually contrive to reach the entrance of their rivers before down 
or about dusk, when they may dash in at their utmost speed in the event 
ofa Dutch or er or § ship lying in wait for them. When they have safely 

the bar, which lies across the mouth of most of these streams, the 
otilla is moored ; the chiefs come together in council ; their followers 
wait in dusky groups around ; speeches are nade, and the division of the 
booty is declared. The greater part belongs, of course to the cut-throats 
of blue-blood, who can boast of a genealogy of ruffianism—a pedigree 
traced from a murderer through a murderer down a long course of years, 
—pirates with patents, assassins whose names are emblazoned with the 
heraldry of inherited crime. Next comes the king or prince, who has made 
@ loan of money or vessels, or arms for the purposes the expedition, and 
who usually gets a large share ; then the smaller leaders—the centurions 
and captains—distribute their dividends of plunder ; and lastly, the indis- 
criminate crowd take each man his pilfered prize, or his share. 

This transaction over, the fleet feasts and seperates, each tribe going 
to its own haunt, some through labyrinthine ways in the jungle,—where 
woe to the poor loiterer from another community who comes in their way 
—and some up different rivers. On reaching their villages they, resume 
their former modes of life, though an interval is usually spent in unlimit- 
ed riot and debauch, drunkenness, cock-fighting, gambling—the vices of 
Malays and half-fed Arabs being mingled with those of the original Dyaks, 
of whom the pirate-tribes are in no way a moral race. But from this in- 
dolence their natural energy soon induces them to awake ; they are active 
again ; cultivation spreads over the valley ; nations are planted ; the 
houses are freshly thatched ; the stores of wood are piled ; the granaries 
are filled ; the place of tombs is swept and decorated ; and new war-boats 
are constructed, to be launched on the next enterprise of depredation. 

And these yearly enterprises of depredation, what is their effect on the 
largest and richest island of the world? They have made it a desert, in- 
stead of the paradise it ought to be. It is more extensive than France, 
and more beautiful ; yet, what an unknown, desolate habitation of bar- 
barians it is? though such it need not be, if Sir James Brooke be permitted 
to develop his magnificent policy. There are splendid rivers, where for- 
merly an industrious culture had raised upon the banks the nourishment 
of a. thousands of people. Now, they are bare, lonely——mere wilder- 
nesses of fruitless vegetation. Black and charred stumps show where vil- 
lages have been burned ; groves of cocoa palms, with the unplucked fruit 
siden from their branches, show where plantations have been made ; 

landing-places show where a youthful industry was once the 
parent of a thriving trade. But not a human creature is left there ; not 
a habitation of man is standing; not a tree is stripped of its season’s 
fruit ; not a boat is laden with the produce of the fields. Stray Dyaks 
come down at times from their refuge in the mountains to look at the for- 
lorn prospect of their former homes; and they ought to complain, if 
Great Britain, the ara ah of civilisation, does not protect them 
from the sa who their peace, and injure her commerce at the 


same time. Such scenes, however, abound on the coast of Borneo, except 
where the power of Sarawak is felt. There piracy is gone—tranquillity 
has su ed it, and already the desert blossoms like the rose. 


We have lately heard a sad account from Borneo, of a young English- 
man killed by pirates, He and his European companion had ventured 
from one of the forts built in 189, at the mouth of the pirate rivers, to 
prevent the egress of plundering expeditions. Since a description of these 

olds does not Po yd to have been anywhere given, it may be in- 

to give it briefly here. They are small structures, built of tim- 

ber, with an excavated magazine for stores, arms, and ammunition below : 
covered galleries for musketry above ; small wooden towers at each cor- 
ner ; heavy commanding the sea, the river and the jungle. If 
skilfully and cau ly defended, they could not be carried by any native 
foree, for their artillery would be powerful enough to sink a whole fleet of 
buecaniering vessels. In these little places, however, small companies of 


thering stores to be consumed at home in the | P 





lishmen are now posted, in daily expectation of an attack from thou- 
coke of furious savages, burning. with a vindictive memory of chastise- 
ments, inflamed with a desire of cutting off some white men, and madden- 
ed by peng, Dervennes from pomsing their sanguinary, but profitable 
vocation, g the unhappy coasts of Borneo. re are those in this 
country, who would let loose this delivery, “ in liberty, of bloody hand to 
range ;”’ but there are those, too, who, besides considerations of common 
humanity, have friends on those dangerous shores, and they fee! best what 
is the duty of Englishmen towards pirates. 





FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. 
Concluded. 


Spite, however, of all that Zebek could say or do, the yearning of the 
people was strongly in behalf of the Khan’s proposal ; the pardon of their 
prince, they persuaded themselves, would be readily conceded by the Em- 

ress; an there is little doubt that they would at this time have thrown 











emselves gladly upon the Imperial mercy ; when suddenly all was de- 
eee by the lel at two envoys from Traubenberg. This general had 
reached the fortress of Orsk, after a very painful march, on the 12th of 
April; thence he set forwards towards Oriembourg, which he reached 
upon the Ist of June, having been joined on his route at various times 
through the month of May by the Kirghises and a corps of ten thousand 
Bashkirs. From Oriembourg he sent forward his official offers to the Khan, 
which were harsh and peremptory, holding out no specific stipulations as 
to — or impunity, and exacting unconditional submission as the pre- 
liminary price of any cessation from military operations. The personal 
character of Traubenberg, which was anything but energetic, and the con- 
dition of his army, disorganized in a great measure by the length and 
severity of the march, made it probable that, with a little time for nego- 
tiation, a more conciliatory tone would have been assumed. But, unhap- 
pily for all parties, sinister events occurred in the meantime, such as effec- 
tually put an end to every hope of the kind. 

The two envoys sent forward by Traubenberg had reported to this 
officer that a distance of only ten days’ march Jay between his own head- 
quarters and those of the Khan. Upon this fact transpiring, the Kirghises, 
by their prince Nourali, and the Bashkirs, entreated the Russian general 
to advance without delay. Once having placed his cannon in position; so 
as to command the Kalmuck camp, the fate of the rebel Khan and his peo- 
ple would be in his own hands; and they would themselves form his ad- 
vanced guard. Traubenberg, however, why has not been certainly ex- 
plained, refused to march, grounding his refusal upon the condition of his 
army, and their absolute need of refreshment. ong and fierce was the 
altercation ; but at length, seeing no chance of prevailing, and dreading 
above all other events the escape of their detested enemy, the ferocious 
Bashkirs went off in a body by forced marches. In six days they reached 
the Torgau, crossed by swimming their horses, and fell upon the Kalmucks, 
who were dispersed for many a league in search of food or provender for 
their camels, The first day’s action was one vast succession of independ- 
ent skirmishes, diffused over a field of thirty to forty miles in extent ; one 
party often breaking up into three or four, and again (according to the 
accidents of ground) three or four blending into one ; flight and pursuit, 
rescue and total overthrow, going on simultaneously. under all varieties 
of form, in all quarters of the plain. The Bashkirs had found themselves 
obliged, by the scattered state of the Kalmucks, to split up into innumera- 
ble sections ; and thus, for some hours, it had been impossible for the most 
practised eye to collect the general tendency of the day’s fortune. Both 
the Khan and Zebek-Dorchi were at one moment made prisoners, and more 
than once in imminent danger of being cut down; but at length Zebek 
succeeded in rallying a strong column of infantry, which, with the support 
of the camel-corps on each flank, compelled the Bashkirs to retreat. 
Clouds, however, of these wild cavalry continued to arrive through the 
next two days and nights, followed or accompanied by the Kirghises. 
These being viewed as the advanced parties of Traubenberg’s army, the 
Kalmuck chieftains saw no hope of safety but in flight ; and in this way 
it happened that a retreat, which had so recently been brought toa 
pause, was resumed at the very moment when the unhappy fugitives were 
anticipating adeep repose without further molestation, the whole summer 
through. 

It pA as though every variety of wretchedness were predestined to 
the Kalmucks ; and as if their sufferings were incomplete unless they 
were rounded and matured by all that the most dreadful agencies of sum- 
mer’s heat could superadd to those of frost and winter. To this sequel of 
their story we shall immediately revert, after first noticing a little roman- 
tic episode which occurred at this point between Oubacha and his un- 
principled cousin Zebek-Dorchi. 

There was at the time of the Kalmuck flight from the Wolga, a Russian 
gentleman of some rank at the court of the Khan, whom, for political rea- 
sons, it was thought nec to carry along with them as a captive. 
For some weeks his confinement had heen very strict, and in one or two 
instances cruel. But, as the increasing distance was continually diminish- 
ing the chances of escape, and perhaps, also, as the misery of the guards 
gradually withdrew their attention from all minor interests to their own 

rsonal sufferings, the vigilance of the custody grew more and more re- 
Taxed ; until at length, upon a: petition to the Khan, Mr. Weseloff was 
formally restored to liberty ; and it was understood that he might use his 
liberty in whatever way he chose, even for returning to Russia, if that 
should be his wish. Accordingly, he was making active preparations for 
his journey to St. Petersburg, when it occurred to Zebek-Dorchi that, not 
improbably, in some of the battles which were then anticipated with Trau- 
benberg, it might happen to them to lose some prisoner of rank, in which 
case the Russian Weseloff would be a pledge in their hands for negotiating 
an exchange. Upon this plea, to his own severe affliction, the Russian 
was detained until the further pleasure of the Khan. The Khan’s name, 
indeed, was used through the whole affair, but, as it seemed, with so little 
concurrence on his part, that, when Weseloff in a private audience humbly 
remonstrated upon the injustice done him, and the cruelty of thus sporting 
with his feelings by setting him at liberty, and, as it were, temptiag him 
into dreams of home and restored happiness only for the purpose of blight- 
ing them, the good-natured prince disclaimed all participation in the 
affair, and went so far in proving his sincerity as even to give him permis- 
sion to effect his escape ; and, as a ready means of commencing it without 
raising suspicion, the Khan mentioned to Mr. Weseloff that he had just 
then received a message from the Hetman of the Bashkirs, soliciting a 
private interview on the banks of the Torgau at a spot — out ; that 
interview was arranged for the coming night ; and Mr. Weseloff might go 
in the Khan’s suite, which on either side was not to exceed three persons. 
Weseloff was a prudent man, acquainted with the world. and he read 
treachery in the very outline of this scheme, as stated by the Khan— 
treachery against the Khan’s person. He mused a little, and then com- 
municated so much of his suspicions to the Khan as might put him on his 
guard ; but, upon further consideration, he begged leave to decline the 
honour of accompanying the Khan. The fact was, that three Kalmucks, 
who had strong motives for returning to their countrymen on the_ west 
bank of the Wolga, guessing the intentions of Weseloff, had offered to join 
him in his escape. These men the Khan would probably fird himself 
obliged to countenance in their project; so that it became a point of 
honour with Weseloff to conceal their intentions, and therefore to accom- 
= the evasion from the camp, (of which the first steps only would be 

azardous,) without risking the notice of the Khan. 

The district in which they were now encamped abounded, through many 
hundred miles, with wild horses of a docile and beautiful breed. Each of 
the four fugitives had caught from seven to ten of these spirited creatures 
in the course of the last few days ; this raised no supicions ; for the rest of 
the Kalmucks had been making the same sort of provision against the 
coming toils of their remaining route toChina. These horses were secured 
by halters, and hidden abcut dusk in the thickets which lined the margin 
of the river. To these thickets, about ten at night, the four fugitives re- 
paired ; they took a circuitous path, which drew them as little as possible 
within danger of challenge from any of the outposts or of the patrols 
which had been established on the quarters where the Bashkirs lay; and 
in three quarters of an hour they reached the rendezvous. The moon had 
now risen, the horses were unfastened, and they were in the act of mount- 
ing, when the deep silence of the woods was disturbed by a violent uproar, 
and the clashing of arms. Weseloff fancied that he heard the voice of the 
Khan shouting for assistance. He remembered the communication made 
by that prince in the morning ; and requesting his companions to support 
him, he rode off in the direction of the sound. A very short distance 
brought him to an open glade in the wood, where he beheld four men 
contending with a party of at least nine or ten. Two of the four were 
dismounted at the very instant of Weseloff’s arrival ; one of these he re- 
cognized almost certainly as the Khan, who was fighting hand to hand, but 
at great disadvantage, with two of the adverse horsemen. Seeing that no 
time was to be lost. Weseloff fired, and brought down one of the two. His 
companions discharged their carbines at the same moment, and then all 
rushed simultaneously into the little open area. The thundering sound of 
about thirty horses, all rushing at once into a narrow space, gave the im- 
pression that a whole troop of cavalry was coming down upon the assail- 
ants; who, accordingly, wheeled about and fied with one impulse. 





Weseloff advanced to the dismounted cavalier, who, as be expected, proved 
to be the Khan. The man whom Weseloff had shot was lying dead ; and both 
were shocked, though Weseloff at least was not surprised, on stoopin 
down and scrutinizing his features, to ize a well known confident: 
servant of Zebek-Dorchi. Nothing was said by either party. The Khan 
rode off, escorted Weseloff and his a tein and for some time a 
dead silence prevai The situation of Weseloff was delicate and criti- 
cal; to leave the Khan at this point was probably to cancel their recent 
services; for he might be again crossed on his path, and again attacked 
by the very party from whom he had just been delivered. Yet, on the 
other hand, to return to the camp was to endanger the chances of accom- 
lishing the escape. The Khan also was apparently revolving all this in 
his mind, for at length he broke silence, and said—“ I comprehend your 
situation ; and, under other circumstances, I might feel it my duty to de- 
tain your companions. But it would ill become me to do so after the im- 
rtant service you have just rendered me. Let us turn a little to the 
eft. There, where you see the watchfire, isan outpost. Attend me so 
far. Iam then safe. You may turn and pursue your enterprise ; for the 
circumstances under which you will appear, as my escort, are sufficient to 
shield you from all suspicion for the present. I regret having no better 
means at my disposal for testifying my gratitude. But tell me, before we 
part, was it accident only which led you to my rescue? Or had you ac- 
uired any knowledge of the dm by which I was decoyed into this snare ?”’ 
Weselott answered very candidly that mere accident had brought him to 
the spot at which he heard the uproar, but that Aaving heard it, and con- 
necting it with the Khan’s communication of the morning, he had then de- 
signedly gone after the sound in a way which he certainly should not have 
done at so critical a moment, unless in the expectation of finding the Khan 
assaulted by assassins. A few minutes after they reached the outpost at 
which it became safe to leave the Tartar chieftain; and immediately the 
four fugitives commenced a flight which is perhaps without a Hel in 
the annals of travelling. Each of them led six or seven horses des the 
one he rode; and by shifting from one to the other (like the ancient De- 
sultors of the Roman circus,) so as never to burden the same horse for 
more than half an hour at a time, they continued to advance at the rate of 
two hundred miles in the twenty-four hours for three days consecutively. 
After that time, considering themselves beyond pursuit, they proceeded less 
rapidly; though still with a velocity which staggered the belief of Weseloff’s 
friends in after years. He was, however, a man of high principle, and 
always adhered firmly to the details of his printed report. One of the cir- 
cumstances there stated is, that they continued to pursue the route by 
which the Kalmucks had fled, never for an instant finding any difficulty 
in tracing it by the skeletons and other memorials of their calamities. In 
particular, he mentions vast heaps of money as part of the valuable pro- 
rty which it had been necessary to sacrifice. These heaps were found 
ying still untouched in the deserts. From these, Weseloff and his com- 
panions took as much as they could conveniently carry ; and this it was, 
with the price of their beautiful horses, which they afterwards sold at 
one of the Russian military settlements for about £15 a-piece, which 
eventually enabled them to pursue their journey in Russia. This journey, 
as regarded Weseloff in particular, was closed by a tragical catastrophe. 
He was at that time young, and the only child of a doating mother. Her 
affliction under the violent abduction of her son had been excessive, and 
pay had undermined her constitution. Still she had supported it. 

eseloff, giving way to the natural impulses of his filial affection, had im- 
prudently posted through Russia, to his mother’s house without warning 
of his approach. He rushed precipitately into her presence; and she, 
who had stood the shocks of sorrow, was found unequal to the shock of 
joy too sudden aud too acute. She died upon the spot. 

We now revert to the final scenes of the Kalmuck flight. These it 
would be useless to pursue circumstantially through the whole two thou- 
sand miles of suffering which remained ; for the character of that suffering 
was even more monotonous than on the former half of the flight, but also 
more severe. Its main elements were excessive heat, with the accompa- 
niments of famine‘and thirst, but aggravated at every step by the murder- 
ous attacks of their cruel enemies, the Bashkirs and the Kirghises. 

These people, “ more fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea,” stuck to the 
unhappy Kalmucks like a swarm of enraged hornets. And very often 
whilst they were attacking them in the rear, their advanced parties and 
flanks were attacked with almost equal fury by the people of the countr 
which they were traversing ; and with good reason, since the law of self- 
preservation had now obliged the fugitive Tartars to plunder provisions, 
and to forage wherever they passed. In this respect their condition was 
a constant oscillation of wretchedness ; for, sometimes, pressed by grind- 
ing famine, they took a circuit of perhaps a hundred miles, in order to 
strike into a land rich in the comforts of life; but in such a land they 
were sure to find a crowded population, of which every arm was raised in 
unrelenting hostility, with all the advantages of local knowledge, and 
with constant preoccupation of all the defensible positions, mountain 
passes, or bridges. Sometimes, again, wearied out with this mode of suf- 
fering, they took a circuit of perhaps a hundred miles, in order to strike 
into a land with few or no inhabitants. Butin such a land they were sure 
to meet absolute starvation. Then again, whether with or without this 
plague of starvation, whether with or without this plague of hostility in 
front, whatever might be the “fierce varieties” of their misery in this 
respect, no rest ever came to their unhappy rear ; post equitem sedet atra 
cura ; it was a torment like the undying worm of conscience. And, upon 
the whole, it presented a spectacle altogether unprecedented in the histo- 
ry of mankind. Private and personal malignity is not unfrequently im- 
mortal ; but rare indeed is it to find the same pertinacity of malice in a 
nation. And what embittered the interest was, that the malice was reci 
rocal, Thus far the parties met upon equal terms ; but that equality caly 
sharpened the sense of their dire inequality as to other circumstances. 
The Bashkirs were ready to fight “from morn to dewy eve.” The Kal- 
mucks, on the contrary, were always obliged to run ; was it vom their 
enemies, as creatures whom they feared? No; but towards their friends 
—towards that final haven of China—as what was hourly implored by 
their wives, and the tears of their children. But though they fled un- 
willing, too often they fled in vain—being unwillingly recalled. There 
lay the torment. Every day the Bashkirs fell upon them ; every day the 
same unprofitable battle was renewed ; as a matter of course, the Kal- 
mucks recalled part of their advanced guard to fight them; every day 
the battle raged for hours, and uniformly with the same result. For, no 
sooner did the Bashkirs find themselves too heavily pressed, and that the 
Kalmuck march had been retarded by some hours, then they retired into 
the boundless deserts where all pursuit was hopeless. Dut if the Kal- 
mucks resolved to press forward, regardless of their enemies, in that case 
their attacks became so fierce and overwhelming, that the general safety 
seemed likely to be brought into question ; nor could any effectual reme- 
dy be applied to the case, even for each separate day, except by a most 
embarrassing halt, and by countermarches, that, to men in their circum- 
stances, were almost worse than death. It will not be surprising, that the 
irritation of such a systematic persecution, superadded to a previous and 
hereditary hatred, and accompanied by the stinging consciousness of utter 
impotence as regarded all effectual vengeance, should gradually have in- 
flamed the Kalmuck animosity into the wildest expression of downright 
madness and frenzy. Indeed, long before the frontiers of China were ap- 
proached, the hostility of both sides had assumed the appearance much 
more of a warfare amongst wild beasts than amongst creatures acknow- 
ledging the restraints of reason or the claims of a common nature. The 
spectacle became too atrocious; it was that of a host of lunatics pursued 
by a host of fiends. 

On a fine morning in early autumn of the year 1771, Kien Long, the Em- 
peror of China, was pursuing his amusements in a wild frontier district 
lying on the outside of the Great Wall. For many hundred square 
leagues the country was desolate of inhabitants, but rich in woods of an- 
cient growth, and overrun with game of every description. In a central 
spot of this solitary region, the Emperor had built a gorgeous hunting- 
lodge, to which he resorted annually for recreation and relief from the 
cares of government. Led onwards in pursuit of game, he had rambled 
to a distance of two hundred miles or more from this lodge, followed at a 
little distance by a sufficient military escort, and every night pitching his 
tent in a different situation, until at length he had arrived on the very 
margin of the vast central deserts of Asia. Here he was standing, by ac- 
cident, at an opening of his pavilion, enjoying the morning sunshine, 
when suddenly to the westward there arose a vast cloudy vapor, which by 
degrees expanded, mounted, and seemed to be slowly diffusing itself over 
the whole face of the heavens. By-and-by this vast sheet of mist began to 
thicken towards the horizon, and to roll forward in billowy volumes. The 
Emperor’s suite assembled from all quarters. The silver trumpets were 
sounded in the rear, and from all the glades and forest avenues began to 
trot forward towards the pavilion the yagers, half cavalry, half huntsmen, 
who composed the Imperial escort. Conjecture was on the stretch to di- 
vine the cause of this phenomenon, and the interest continually increased, 
in proportion as simple curiosity gradually deepened into the anxiety of 
uncertain danger. At first it had been imagined that some vast troops of 
deer, or other wild animals of the chase, had been disturbed in their forest 
haunts by the Emperor’s movements, or possibly by wild beasts prowling 
for prey, and might be fetching a compass by way of re-entering the forest 
grounds at some remoter points secure from molestation. But this con- 
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jecture was dissipated by the slow increase of the cloud, and the ateami- | 
ness of its motion. In the course of two hours the vast phenomenon had 
advanced to a point which was judged to be within five miles of the specta- 
tors, though ali calculations of distance were difficult, and often fallacious, 
when applied to the endless expanses of the Tartar deserts. Through the 
next hour, during which the gentle morning breeze had a little freshened, 
the dusty vapor had developed itself far and wide into the appearance of 
huge aerial draperies, hanging in mighty volumes from the sky to the 
earth ; and at particular points, where the eddies of the breeze acted upon 
the pendalous skirts of these aerial curtains rents were perceived, some- 
times taking the form of regular arches, portals, and windows, through 
which began dimly to gleam the heads of camels “ indors with buman 
beings—and at intervals the moving of men and horses, In tumultuous ar- 
ray--and then, through other openings or vistas, at far distant points, the 
flashing of polished arms. But sometimes, as the wind slackened or died 
away, all those openings, of whatever form, in the cloudy pall, would 
slowly close, and for a time the whole pageant qvas shut up from view ; 
although the growing din, the clamours, the shrieks and groans, ascending 
from infuriated myriads, reported, in a language not to be misunderstood, 
what was going on behind the cloudy screen. ‘ d 

It was in fact the Kalmuck host, now in the last extremities of their ex- 
haustion, and very fast approaching to that final stage of privation and 
intense misery, beyond which few or none could have ived, but also, hap- 
pily for themselves, fast approaching (in a literal sense) that final stage 
of their long pilgrimage, at which they would meet hospitality on a scale 
of royal magnificence, and full protection from their enemies. These ene- 
mies, however, as yet still were hanging on their rear as fiercely as ever, 
though this day was destined to be the last of their hideous persecution. 
The Khan had, in fact, sent forward couriers with all the requisite state- 
ments and petitions, addressed to the Emperor of China. These had been 
duly received, and preparations made in consequence to welcome the 
Kalmucks with the most paternal benevolence. But as these couriers 
had been despatched from the Torgau at the moment of arrival thither, 
and before the advance of Traubenberg had made it necessary for the 
Khan to order a hasty renewal of the flight, the Emperor had not looked 
for their arrival on their frontier until full three months after the present 
time. The Khan had indeed expressly notified his intentton to pass the 
summer heats on the banks of the Torgau, and to recommence his retreat 
about the beginning of September. Tue subsequent change of being 
unknown to Kien Long, left him for some time in doubt as to the true in- 
terpretation to be put upon this mighty apparition in the desert ; but at 
length the savage clamors of hostile fury, and the clangor of weapons, 
unveiled to the Emperor the true nature of those unexpected calamities 
which had so prematurely precipitated the Kalmuck-measure. 

Apprehending the real state of affairs, the Emperor instantly perceived 
that the first act of his fatherly care for these erring children (as he 
esteemed them) now returaing to their ancient obedience, must be—to 
deliver them from their pursuers. And this was less difficult than might 
have been supposed. Not many miles in the rear was a body of well ap- 
pointed cavalry, with a strong detachment of artillery, who always at- 
tended the Emperor’s motions. These were hastily summoned. Mean- 
time it occurred to the train of courtiers that some danger might arise to 
the Emperor’s person from the proximity of a lawless enemy ; and accord- 
ingly he was induced to retire a little to the rear. It soon appeared, 
however, to those who watched the vapory shroud in the desert, that its 
motion was not such as would argue the direction of the march to be ex- 
actly upon the pavilion, but rather in a diagonal line, making an angle of 
full forty-five degrees with that line in which the Imperial cortége had 
been standing, and therefore with a distance continually increasing.— 
Those who knew the country judged that the Kalmucks were making for 
a large fresh-water lake about seven or eight miles distant ; they were 
right ; and to that point the Imperial cavalry was ordered up ; and it was 
precisely in that spot, and about three hours after and at noon-day on the 
8th of September, that the great Exodus of the Kalmuck Tartars was 
brought to a final close, and with a scene of such memorable and hellish 
fury, as formed an appropriate winding-up to an expedition in all its parts 
and details so awfully disastrous. The Emperor was not personally 
present, or at least he saw whatever he did see from too great a dis- 
tance to discriminate its individual features ; but he records in his writ- 
ten memorial the report made to him of this scene by some of his own 
officers. 

The lake of Tengis, near the frightful desert of Kobi, lay in a hollow 
amongst hills of a moderate height, ranging generally from two to three 
thousand feet high. About eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the Chinese 
cavalry reached the summit of a road which led through a cradle-like dip 
in the mountains right down upon the margin of the lake. From this pass, 
elevated about two thousand feet above the level of the water, they con- 
tinued to descend, by a very winding and difficult road, for an hour and a 


muck hatred would have desired. But, at the same time, the very 
gloomiest hatred could not but find, in their own dreadful experience of 
the Asiatic deserts, and in the certainty that thése wretched Bashkirs had 
to repeat that same experience,a second time, for thousands of miles, as 
the price exacted by a retributary Providence for their vindictive cruelty 
—not the very gloomiest of the Kalmucks, or the least reflecting, but 
found in all this a retaliatory chastisement more complete and absolute 
than any which their swords and lances could have obtained, or human 
vengeance could have devised. : 

Here ends the tale of the Kalmuck wanderings in the Desert ; for = 
subsequent marches which awaited them, were neither long nor painfu 4 
Every possible alleviation and refreshment for their exhausted bodies had 
been already provided by Kien Long wiu. the most princely munificence ; 
and lands of great fertility were immediately assigned to them in ample 
extent along the river Ily, not very far from the point at which they had 
first emerged from the wilderness of Kobi. But the beneficent attention 
of the Chinese Emperor may be best stated in his own words, as translated 
into French by one of the Jesuit missionaries :—*‘ La nation des Torgotes 
(savoir les Kalmuques) arriva & Ily, toute delabrée, n’ayant ni de quoi vi- 
vre, ni de quoi se vétir. Je ’avais prévu; et j’avais ordonné de faire en tout 
genre les provisions nécessaires pour pouvoir les secourir promptement ; 
c'est ce qui a été exécuté. Ona fait la division des terres ; etonaassigné a 
chaque famille une portion suffisante pour pouvoir servir entretien, soit en 
lacultivant, soit en y nourissant des bestiaux. On a donné a chaque oe 
lier des étoffes pour l’habiller, des grains pour se nourrir pendant l’espace 
d’une année, des ustensiles pour le ménage et d’autres choses nécessaires : 
et outre cela plusieurs onces d’argent, pour se pourvoir de ce qu’on aurait 
pu oublier. On a designé des lieux particuliers, fertiles en paturages ; 
et on leur a donné des beenfs, moutons, &c. pour qu’ils pussent dans la 
suite travailler par euxmémes a leur entretien at a leur bienétre.” 

These are the words of the Emperor himself, speaking in his own person 
of his own paternal cares; but another Chinese, treating the same subject, 
records the munificence of this prince in terms which proclaim still more 
forcibly the disinterested generosity which prompted, and the delicate 
considerateness which conducted this extensive bounty. He has been 
speaking of the Kalmucks, and he goes on thus :—“ Lorsqu’ ils arrivérent 
sur nos frontiéres (au nombre de plusieurs centaines de mille), quoique la 
fatigue extréme, la faim, la soif, et toutes les autres incommoditiés in- 
séparables d’une trés-longue et trés pénible route en eussent fait périr 
presque autant, ils étaient réduits a la derniére misére : ils manquaient de 
tout. Il’ (viz. ’Empereur, Kien Long) “ leur fit. préparer des logemens 
conformes a leur maniére de vivre ; il leur fit distribueur des aliments et 
des habits; il leur fit donner des bceufs, des moutons, et des ustensiles, 
pour les mettre en état de former des troupeaux et de cultiver la terre, et 
tout cela a ses propres frais, qui se sont montés a des sommes immenses, 
sans compter l’argent qu’il a donné a chaque chef-de-famille, pour pour- 
voir 4 la subsistance de sa femme et de ses enfans.”’ 

Thus, after their memorable year of misery, the Kalmucks were replaced 
in territorial possessions, and in comfort equal perhaps, or even superior, 
to that which they had enjoyed in Russia, and with superior political ad- 
vantages. But, if equal or superior, their condition was no longer the 
same ; if not in degree, their social prosperity had altered in quality ; for 
instead of being a purely pastoral and vagrant people, they were now in 
circumstances which obliged them to become essentially dependent upon 
agriculture ; and thus far raised in social rank, that by the natural course 
of their habits and the necessities of life they were effectually reclaimed 
from roving, and from the savage customs connected with so unsettled a 
life. They gained also in political privileges, chiefly through the immuni- 
ty from military service which their new relations enabled them to obtain. 
These were circumstances of advantage and gain. But one great disad- 
vantage there was, amply to overbalance all other possible gain; the 
chances were lost or were removed to an incalculable distance for their con- 
version to Christianity, without which in these times there is no absolute 
advance possible on the path of true civilization. 

One word remains to be said upon the persona/ interests concerned in 
this great drama. The catastrophe in this respect was remarkable and 
complete. Oubacha, with all his goodness and incapacity of suspecting, 
had, since the mysterious affair on the banks of the Torgau, felt his mind 
alienated from his cousin; he revolted from the man that would have 
murdered him; and he had displayed his caution so visibly as to provoke 
a reaction in the bearing of Zebek-Dorchi, and a displeasure which all his 
dissimulation could not hide. This had produced a feud, which, by keep- 
ing them aloof, had probably saved the life of Oubacha ; for the friendship 
of Zebek-Dorchi was more fatal than his open enmity. After the settle- 
ment on the Ily this feud continued to advance, until it came under the 
notice of the Emperor, on occasion of a visit which all the Tartar chief- 
tains made to his Majesty at his hunting-lodge in 1772. The Emperor in- 





half; and during the whole of this descent they were compelled to be in- 
active spectators of the fiendish spectacle below. The Kalmucks, reduced 
by this time from about six hundred thousand souls to two hundred thou- 
sand, and after enduring for two months and a half the miseries we have 
previously described—outrageous heat, famine, and the destroying scimi- 
tar of the Kirghises and the Bashkirs, had for the last ten days been tra- 
versing a hideous desert, where no vestiges were seen of vegetation, and 
no drop of water could be found. Camels and men were already so over 
laden, that it was a mere impossibility that they should carry a tolerable 
sufficiency for the passage of this frightful wilderness. On the eighth day 
the wretched daily allowance, which had been continually diminishing, 
failed entirely ; and thus for two days of insupportable fatigue, the horrors 
of thirst had been carried to the fiercest extremity. Upon this last morn- 
ing, at the sight of the hills and the forest scenery, which announced, 
to those who acted as guides the neighbourhood of the Lake of Tengis, all 
the people rushed along with maddening eagerness to the anticipated 
solace. The day grew hotter and hotter, the people more and more ex- 
hausted, and gradually, in the general rush forwards to the lake, all disci- 
pline and command were lost—all attempts to preserve a rear-guard were 
neglected—the wild Bashkirs rode in amongst the encumbered people, 
and slaughtered them by wholesale, and almost without resistance.— 
Screams and tumultuous shouts proclaimed the progress of the massacre ; 
but none heeded—none halted ; all alike, pauper or noble, continued to 
rush on with maniacal haste to the waters—all with faces blackened by 
the heat preying upon the liver, and with tongue drooping from the 
mouth. The cruel Bashkir was affected by the same misery, and manifest- 
ed the same symptoms of his misery as the wretched Kalmuck ; the mur- 
derer was oftentimes in the same frantic misery as his murdered victim— 
many indeed (an ordinary effect of thirst) in both nations had become lu- 
natic—and in this state, whilst mere multitude and condensation of bodies 
‘alone opposed any check to the destroying scimitar and the trampling 
hoof, the lake was reached ; and to that the whole vast body of enemies 
rushed, and together continued to rush, forgetful of all things at that mo- 
ment but of one almighty instinct. This absorption of the thoughts in one 
maddening appetite lasted for a single minute; but in the next arose 
the final scene of parting vengeance. Far and wide the waters of the 
‘Solitary lake were instantly dyed red with blood and gore; here rode a 
-party of savage Bashkirs, hewing off heads as fast as the swathes fall be- 
fore the mower’s scythe ; there stood unarmed Kalmucks in a death- 
grapple with their detested foes, both up to the middle in water, and often- 
times both sinking together below the surface, fro: weakness, or from 
struggles, and perishing in each other’s arms. Did the Basbkirs at any 
oint collect into a cluster for the sake of giving impetus to the assault ? 
hither were the camels driven in fiercely by those who rode them, gen- 
erally women or boys ; and even these quiet creatures were forced into a 
share in this carnival of murder, by trampling down as many as they could 
strike prostrate with the lash of their fore-legs. Every moment the water 
grew more polluted : and yet every moment fresh myriads came up to the 
lake and rushed in, not able to resist their frantic thirst, and swallowing 
large draughts of water, visibly contaminated with the blood of their 
slaughtered compatriots. Wheresoever the lake was shallow enough to 
allow of men raising their heads above the water, there tor scores of acres 
were to be seen all forms of ghastly fear, of agonizing struggle, of spasm, 
of convulsion, of mortal conflict, death, and the fear of death—revenge, 
and the lunacy of revenge—hatred, and the frenzy of hatred—until the 
neutral spectators, of whom there were not a few, now descending the east- 
ern side of the lake, at length averted their eyes in horror. This horror 
which seemed incapable of further addition, was, however, increased by 
an unexpected incident. The Bashkirs, beginning to perceive here and 
there the approach of the Chinese cavalry, felt it prudent—wheresoever 
they were sufficiently at leisure from the passions of the murderous scene 
—to gather inte bodies. This was noticed by the governor of @ small 
Chinese fort, built upon an eminence above the lake; and immediately he 
threw in a broadside, which spread havoc amongst the Bashkir tribe. As 
often as the Bashkirs collected into “ globes” and “ turms” as their only 
means of meeting the long line of descending Chinese cavalry—so often 
did the Chinese governor of the fort pour in his exterminating broadside ; 
until} at length the lake at the lower end, became one vast seething caul- 
dron of human bloodshed and carnage, The Chinese cavalry had reached 
the foot of the hills: the Bashkirs, attentive to their movenents, bad 
formed ; skirmishes bad been fought: and, with a quick sense that the 
contest was henceforwards rapidly becoming hopeless, the. Bashkirs and 


formed himself accurately of all the particulars connected with the trans- 
action—of all the rights and claims put forward—-and of the way in which 
they would severally affect the interests of the Kalmuck people. The 
consequence was, that he adopted the cause of Oubacha, and repressed the 
pretensions of Zebek-Dorchi, who, on his part, so deeply resented this dis- 
countenance to his ambitious projects, that in conjunction with other 
chiefs he had the presumption even to weave nets of treason against the 
Emperor himself. Plots were laid—were detected-—were baffled—counter- 
plots were constructed upon the same basis, and with the benefit of the 
opportunities thus offered. 

Finally, Zebek-Dorchi was invited to the imperial lodge, together with 
all his accomplices ; and under the skilful management of the Chinese 
nobles in the Emperor’s establishment, the murderous artifices of these 
Tartar chieftains were made to recoil upon themselves ; and the whole of 
them perished by assassination at a great imperial banquet. For the Chi- 
nest.morality is exactly of that kind which approves in everything the 
lex talionis :— 





‘lex nec justior ulla est (as they think) 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 


So perished Zebek-Dorchi, the author and originator of the great Tartar 
Exodus. Oubacha, meantime, and his people, were gradually recovering 
from the effects of their misery, and repairing their losses. Peace and 
prosperity, under the gentle rule of a fatherly lord paramount, re-dawned 
upon the tribes; their household dares, after so harsh a translation to 
distant climates, found again a happy reinstatement in what had in fact 
been their primitive abodes ; they found themselves settled in quiet sylvan 
scenes, rich in all the luxuries of life, and endowed with the perfect loveli- 
ness of Arcadian beauty. But from the hills of this favoured land and 
even from the level grounds as they approach its western border, they still 
look out upon that fearful wilderness which once beheld a nation in agony 
—the utter extirpation of nearly half a million from amongst its numbers, 
and, for the remainder, a storm of misery so fierce, that in the end (as 
happened also at Athens during the Peloponnesian war from a different 
form of misery) very many lost their memory; all records of their past 
life were wiped out as with a sponge—utterly erased and cancelled ; and 
many others lost their reason ; some in a gentle form of pensive melancholy, 
some in a more restless form of feverish delirium and nervous agitation, 
and others in the fixed forms of tempestuous mania, raving frenzy, or mo- 
ping idiocy. Two great commemorative monuments arose in after years 
to mark the depth and permanence of the awe—the sacred and reverential 
grief with which all persons looked back upon the dread calamities attached 
to the year of the Tiger—all who had either personally shared in those 
calamities, and had themselves drunk from that cup of sorrow, or who had 
effectually been made witnesses to their results, aud associated with their 
relief; two great monuments, we say ; first of all, one in the religious 
solemnity, enjoined by the Dalai Lama, called in the Tartar language a 
Romanang, that is, a national commemoration, with music the most rich 
and solemn, of all the souls who departed to the rest of Paradise from the 
ufflictions'of the Desert: this took place about six years after the arrival 
in China. Secondly, another more durable and more commensurate to the 
scale of the calamity and to the grandeur of this national Exodus, in the 
mighty columns of granite and brass, erected by the Emperor Kien Long, 
near the banks of the Ily: these columns stand upon the very margin of 
the steppes ; and they bear ashort but emphatic inscription to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

By the Will of God 
Here, upon the Brink of these Deserts, 
Which from this Point begin and stretch away 
Pathless, treeless, waterless, 


For thousands of miles—and along the margins of many mighty Nations. 
Rested from their labours and from great afflictions 
Under the shadow of the Chinese Wall, 


And by the favour of Kien Long, God’s Lieutenant upon Earth, 
The ancient Children of the Wilderness—the Torgote Tartars— 
Flying before the wrath of the Grecian Czar, 


Wandering Sheep wiro had strayed away from the ¢ elestial Empire in the 
year 1616. | ie ai 
But are now mercifully gathered again, after infinite sorrow, 


Into the fold of their forgiving Shepherd. 
Hallowed be the spot for ever, 





an 
Hallowed be the day—September 8, 1771! 
Amen. 
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| Kirghises began to retire. The pursuit was not as vigorous as the Kal- 





EXCLUSION OF JUDGES FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMMONS. 


House of Commons, Wednesday, June 1. 


The third reading of the Judges Exclusion Bill being moved by Lord 
HOTHAM. Mr. DRUMMOND moved to defer it for six months, remark- 
ing that the bill, though it professed to be a measure of reform, did not 
look to history as a guide for the future, but sought to surrender many pre- 
sent advantages on a mere speculation of what might occur. Re- 
ferring to the benefit heretofore derived from the presence of — per- 
sonages in that House, he observed that difficult and comp ques- 
tions might arise in the next war, which made it of great im that 
men of first-rate legal ability should be members, who would not, he be- 
lieved, be degraded by appearing in the character of candidates. : 

Mr. MACAULAY.—I cannot suffer the House to proceed to @ division 
upon this question without expressing the very strong feeling I entertain 
upon the subject. I shall vote with all my heart and soul for the amend- 
ment moved by my hon. friend the member for Surry (Mr. Drummond). 
I never gave a vote in my life with a more entire confidence that it was 
a right one ; and I must say that I think it hardly creditable to the House 
that a bill, against which so much is to be said, and for which there is so 
little to be said, should have come to this stage without a division. 

On what ground is this bill brought in? Is it brought forward on the 
ground, which is the only ground on which, as I should conceive, a Con- 
servative statesman could ever propose any important reform? Is it 
brought forward on the ground that the present state of the law has pro- 
duced any practical evil whatever? That ground is utterly disclaimed 
by those who support the bill. (Hear). No one has ventured to assert 
that any inconvenience during the experience of past ages has arisen from 
our permitting the Master of the Rolls to have a seat in this house. Doe- 
tors’-commons and the office of Master of the Rolls commenced their exis 
tence, if not at the same time, certainly in the same century. For 600 
years, to go no further back, the Master of the Rolls has been eligible to 
a seat in this house. We have had here among the most distinguished 
members of the house a succession of Masters of the Rolls, comprising the 
names of Fortescue, Kenyon, Hardwicke, Sir W. Grant, Sir W. Copley, 
Sir C. Pepys, and now Sir J. Romilly. Is it pretended, even now, that 
any one of these cases any one of these eminent judges, ever in any respect 
discharged his judicial duties less efficiently from being admitted to a seat 
in this house? Is it, above all, for a Conservative politician to propose 
to alter a system which has existed for six centuries, and against which it 
is not alleged that in any single case it has produced any singl> incon- 
venience, solely because it does not appear to us to square with an ab- 
stract principle? (Hear, hear.) Well, and what is that principle? It is 
that it is desirable to separate the political from the judicial functions. 
There is nothing so hateful in the world as a political judge ; and the 
union of the political and judicial character is contrary to a principle so 
sacred that, even when it cannot be found that the union has produced 
any pernicious effect, yet in order to be true to a theory we ought to pro- 
vide against the possibility of such an occurrence. Well, now I say that, 
if I adopt the principle, | must pronounce this bill io be the most wretch- 
ed and most pitiable reform that ever was proposed—the most homceopa- 
thicfdose that ever was administered (“ Hear,” anda laugh.) If the noble 
lord (Hotham) considers the nature of the political and judicial institu- 
tions of this country, he will find the political and judicial character so 
combined and interwoven from the top to the bottom, that the reform 
which he proposes to make will be a mere infinitesimal change. (Hear, 
hear.) It has been asked, and with justice, if the Master of the Rolls 
should be excluded, why not also the Recorder of London? (Hear). I 
should be extremely sorry to see the Recorder of London excluded from 
this house, but I must say that the reasons for exciuding him are ten times 
as strong as those for excluding the Master of the Rolls. (Hear, hear.) 
But why exclude the Recorder of London alone? Why not exclude all 
recorders and all chairmen of quarter sessions? (Hear, hear.) I will 
undertake to say that there are much more stringent reasons for excluding 
the chairman of quarter sessions than the Master of the Rolls. (Hear, 
hear.) I have attended quarter sessions—I have seen presiding over quar- 
ter sessions a man of very eminent ability, and one of the most able and 
expeditious judges, but a member of Parliament—a keen politician—a 
decided party man—a man who brought forward a motion to upset a 
Ministry, and who rose to a seat in the Cabinet ; and this distinguished 
member of Parliament--he himself being at the head of the “ Blue in- 
terest,” as it was called, I think, would have had to try for an election 
riot any of the Orange rioters. He took a conspicuous part at the time 





of the Queen’s trial ; so much so that he was attacked by the mob, and I 
am not sure whether he was not pelted, and he went down into his county 
to try people for breaking the windows of persons who would not light up 
in honour of the Queen’s acquittal. You leave him to be a member of 
this house, and yet he is suffered to try these rioters. Whenever the na- 
tion has been discontented, and whenever there has been a great disposi- 
tion to tarbulence and outrage, you have had the whole democratic press 
declaring that the chairman of quarter sessions and the unpaid magis- 
trates were not to be trusted. So loud were these complaints that I re- 
member Mr. Canning saying that the worst sign of the times was the 
growing distrust of gentlemen intrusted with these functions in political 
cases. And yet you propose to leave 40 or 50 gentlemen in this assembly 
in the exercise of these political and judicial functions, and to exclude the 
Master of the Rolls, although neither he nor his predecessors were ever 
accused, even by the voice of calumny, of having used judicial power for 
political purposes. (Hear, hear.) And him you turn out because you 
hate political judges! (Cheers.) Believe me, that if 1 were to admit that 
there was something in the functions of the Master of the Rolls that makes 
it peculiarly important that he should take no part in politics, I should 
still vote against a bill as unconstitutional and as ineffectual as this. If it 
be true that the Master of the Rolls should be absent from political as- 
semblies, why do you not exclude him from all political assemblies? You 
do no such thing. You shut him out of this house, but you leave the 
House of Lords open to him. (Cheers.) But is that not a political as- 
sembly? Is it not the fact that several judges have not/only held great 
sway, but have even enjoyed political ascendancy in that house? Is it 
not notorious that Lord Hardwicke ruled that House, and bequeathed his 
power to another judge equally famous—to Lord Mansfield? When his 
energies decayed, did he not bequeath the power which he had received 
from Lord Hardwicke to Lord Thurlow, who was in his turn succeeded by 
Lord Eldon? We all know how Lord Eldon made and unmade Ministries ; 
we remember with what reverence and admiration he was regarded by one 
party, and with what hatred and aversion by the other. When Lord 
Eldon’s long domination ceased over the Lords there arose both Whig 
and Tory Lord Chancellors, who divided and contended for power in that 
house. Some of us remember--it is impossible for some to forget—those 
first ten days of October, 1831. (Hear, hear.) That was the most alarming 
and exciting political crisis that has occurred in my life. It was the time 
when the debates in the House of Lords, which had lasted for many 
months, ended in the rejection of the Reform Bill in that house. God for- 
bid that I should again see such a crisis! I never hope to hear such a de- 
bate again. It was, undoubtedly, a great and splendid display, and I dare 
say that some of us here may remember how we waited that night, until 
daybreak—waiting for that late division ; now walking up and down the 
Court of Requests, now catching a few words of that wonderful conflict of 
oratory ; and there, in the froat rank, on both sides, were pitted against 
each other two judges—Lord Brougham, the Lord Chancellor, on one side, 
and Lord Lyndhurst, the Chief Baron on the other. (Cheers.) How eagerly 
we hung upon their words !—how eagerly they were read before noon on 
that day by hundreds of thousands in the country !—what fearful excitement 
they caused !—excitement followed by the disasters of Nottingham and 
the sack of Bristol ; and this arena the noble lord, who hates political 
judges, is ready to open to the Masier of the Rolls. His objection is not 
to the union of the judicial and political character, but it is simply to the 
union of the judicial character with that of the Master of the Rolls in the 
house you are now assembled in. (Cheers.) A judge this day may be-- 
the Master of the Rolls may be--the soul and head of a great party; he 
may be the leader of a democracy or the chief of an aristocracy ; he may 
use all the powers of oratory, or all hig powers of sophistry to enlist the 
passions or to mislead the understanding of the Senate ; but he must not 
do it in this room ; he must go a few hundred yards off; he must sit upon 
red, and not upon green (a laugh); he must say, “My lords,” and not 
“ Mr. Speaker ;”’ and then the noble lord is perfectly willing to suffer it. 
(Cheers, and laughter.) 

Bat Lam understating the case. I greatly understate the case ; for 
this union of the judicial and political character is not in the other house 
a mere accidental union. The fact is, it is not only that a judge may 
be made @ peer, but that all the peers are necessarily judges. (Cheers.) 
Why, if any foreigner who had been admitted to the gallery of this house 
had heard the noble lord declare bis hatred and abhorrence of political 
judges, and state that we ought to make a change in the law, 
would such a foreigner ever imagine that our supreme court of appeal 





was @ great political assembly, and that to this assembly go up ap- 
peals from the courts of equity and law in this country, from the courts 
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of Scotland and the courts of Ireland, and from this very Master of the 
Rollshimself? (Hear, hear.) Is it not perfectly clear that if the principle 
of the proposed law be sound, we ought to begin, not with the Master of the 
Rolls, but with the House of Lords, for the Court above is more important 
than the Court below? Ifthe Master of the Rolls goes wrong the House 
of Lords may correct him ; but who is to correct the errors of the House 
of Lords? (Hear, hear.) The noble lord is perfectly content that their 
lordships should sit in the morning pre jy upon questions that affect 
the liberty, property, and character every man among us, that they 
should decide them in the last resort, and that they should pronounce de- 
cisions which are absolutely binding upon all the ordinary tribunals of the 
realm, and that then, in the afternoon, the same lords should meet as poli- 
ticians, and debate—sometimes pretty sharply, and sometimes in such a 
way that if you, Sir, were among them, you would call them to order 
(cheers and laughter)—such questions as the clergy reserves, Irish educa- 
tion, and the government of India. To that the noble lord sees no objec- 
tion whatever. (Hear.) Here, then, you have politics combined with 
judicature. And if we pass this bill it will be doubtless taken up to the 
House of Lords by men who have a judicial character, and it will be taken 
out of their hands by one who is a Cabinet Minister, and the highest judge 
in the realm. (Hear, hear.) And this mummery we shall call purify- 
ing the administration of justice from all political functions. (Loud 
cheers. 


But this bill for the purpose of purifying the administration of justice is | which he was sent out. (Much cheering.) Butlet me ask, are we prepared 


is not the first time that a similar attempt hasbeen made. More than 150 | tinguish the judicial character? If so, it well becomes us to set our house 


utterly ineffectual. It is effectual, | admit for one purpose only—that of 
weakening and degrading the House of Commons. (Loud cheers.) This 


years ago there was a great and general ery—and a just one—against the. 
number of placemen in Parliament. The evil was great, but rash and) 
shortsighted men, although doubtless well-intentioned, like the noble lord, 
proposed a remedy which would have produced an evil much greater than 
that which they sought to correct. They brought ina bill which provided 
that no cape who held any office under the Crown should sit in this 
house. This clause was not to take effect before the accession of the house of 
Hanover, and before that accession occurred it was happily repealed. It is 
easy to see what the effect would have been. It was easy to say that the 
bill would purify the Parliamentary atmosphere ; that the influence of 
the Crown, which was so fatal to the liberty of the people, would have 
been done away with ; and that it was just that.the servants of the na- 
tion should be the servants of the nationalone. The supporters of 
that bill asked how it was possible for ae who were appointed by 
the prerogative of the Crown to be the faithful guardians of the rights and 
liberties of the people? That argument was specious, but no more. The 
effect would have been to depress that branch of the Legislature which 
springs from the people, and to elevate the hereditary aristocracy. (Hear, 
hear.) All the Ministers of the Crown must necessarily have been peers, 
and all the eminent members of the House of Commons would have made 
it their object to obtain a peerage. And as soon as any man by his elo- 
quence and knowledge had obtained the distinction of being selected to fill 
the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Secretary of State, or First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or Secretary at War—no matter what—he would 
instantly have turned his back on what would then have been emphatically 
the “ Lower’ House (cheers), and would have gone to that house in which 
alone it would have been possible for him to display his great abilities. Wal- 
pole, the two Pitts, Fox, Canning, Peel, and all the men whose memory is now 
inseparably associated with the House of Commons, and whose names we 
think of with pride as we pass through St. Stephen’s chapel—the old scene 
of their conquests—all these men in the vigour and prime of life would 
have become peers, while the great conflicts of opinion would have been 
transferred from the House of Commons to the House of Lords, and it 
would have been impossible for the House of Commons, left without one 
single great statesman or constitutional authority, and filling its high place 
20 more, to give a general direction to the policy of the realm. (Cheers.) 
All Burope would have been looking for those great contests between Pitt 
and Fox to the House of Lords, and we should have been left to look after 
turnpike-roads and canals, (Laughter and cheers.) That is the exact 
tpirit of the legislation in which we are now invited to proceed. (Hear.) 
It may be said that this bill is not so exclusive ; but the tendency of 
shis bill and of similar bills is to make this House decidedly less efficient 
than it was once, and than the House of Lords is now, for some of the most 
important purposes of a legislative assembly. (Cheers.) I have heard it 
argued as if the ouly thing that a great legal personage could possibly do 
in the House of Commons, and as the only employment ajudge could have 
here would be to vote to turn one set of men out and to bring another 
in. Itisnotso. (Hear.) Party struggles there always have been, and 
always will be. But there are provinces of Parliamenatry labour remote 
from questions of party, and in which a great jurist can render to his coun- 





bd the most eminent services, and earn for himself imperishable fame. 
(Cheers. ) 

And if ever there was a time when a jurist was needed in this house, and 
when his services would be appreciated by the country, it is the present. 
(Hear, hear.) No observant man can fail to see that there is in the public 
mind a general, a growing, an earnest, and at the same time I must say a 
most reasonable and sober desire to extend law reform. (Hear.) I hope 
and believe that some of the sessions that are approaching will to a great 
extent be occupied by these questions of law reform ; and in the consider- 
ation of these questions no person is so well fitted to take a high and dis- 
tinguished part as an upright and enlightened judge. (Hear, hear.) And 
at such a time it is we are called upon to shut the door of this house 
against the last great judicial functionary whom the bungling legislation 
of Parliament has left tous. In the meantime the other house is open to 
him aud to other judicial officers who are excluded from this house. The 
judge of the Admiralty Court is one of the judges thus excluded from this 
house, and that obligation I believe the House owes to the noble lord who 
brings forward this bill. In the House of Peers you may have the Lord 
Chancellor, the Chief Justices, the Chief Baron, the Lords Justices, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the Vice-Chancellor ; but here you are driving 
out the last maa who, by his judicial position, gave this House any weight 
aud consequence. Iam very far from anticipating any conflict with the 
House of Lords, but it may be of great importance that we should have 
the advice and authority of so high a judicial personage in any question 
wiih that House. (Hear.) I was much struck the other day--I do not 
know whether the hon. member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) is in his place 
—the last time this bill was to have come before the House. I came down 
to vote against this bill, but it could not come on in conseqrence of the 
debate upon a bill brought in by the hon. member for West Surrey—the 
Combination of Workmen Bill. I believe that the hon. member for Mon- 
trose is decidedly favourable to that bill, but I was amused at hearing 
him press the Government to pass the Combination of Workmen Bill, for 
this was his reason, The hon. member said, “ We really know nothing 
about it. Send it to the Lords, for they have the judges there, and they 
will say whether it is right or wrong.”’ (Loud Cheers.) Did anybody 
ever hear of a great legislative assembly being called upon to abdicate its 
functions like that? and is it not extraordinary that a gentleman ordina- 
rily zealous for the popular part of the constitution should propose that in 
mattersso grave the House should content itself with registering what the 
judges in the House of Lords may be pleased to say? And is it not more 
extraordinary still that the deficiency of this House in one most important 
respect should be aggravated by a proposal to shut out the learning and 
ability that might yet come in? (Hear, hear.) But then it is said that 
the Master of the Rolls has duties to perform, and fills a position hardly 
compatible with the duty of a member of Parliament. It is said that he 
is paid to give his whole time to the performance of his duties ; that it is 
desirable to enforce a division of labour; and that he ought not to waste 
his time in Parliamentary duties. If this be an argument of any weight 
it is an argument for keeping him out of the House of Lords as well. 
(Cheers.) But I deny that it is an argument of any weight whatever. I 
say that the principle of a division of labour is one of great value and im- 
ponnnss 3 but it is one which can be most easily abused. You can hard- 

y carry it too far in matters mechanical, but you may easily carry it too 
far in the higher operations of labour and in matters of intellect. Tdo not 
doubt that in pin-making, as Adam Smith has said, the pins will be best 
made where one man makes the head, and another cuts the wire, and ano- 
ther rolls it up, and another sharpens the point. But I do not believe 
that Michael Angelo would have been a greater painter if he had not been 
aseniptor. I do not believe that Newton would have been a greater ex- 
perimental philosopber if he had never been a mathematician and a logi- 
cian. And I do not believe that a man would be a worse lawgiver because 
he is a great Judge. (Cheers.) On the contrary, I believe that there is as 
close a connexion between the functions of the legislator and those of the 
7 as there is between anatomy and surgery ; and it would be as ab- 

to exclude the judge from taking part in legislation as it would be 
absurd to exclude a surgeon {rom the practice of anatomy, and for people 
to say, if they were looking out for the best surgeon, that they would 
have one who knew nothing of anatomy. 

Lam happy to state that Ihave authority for what I say of high value— 
authority, indeed, to which the hon. member for Montrose will probably 

y more respect than I do, I mean the authority of Beutham. For Mr. 

tham, as a jurist and a metaphysician, I have no very high opinion, but 





zation | find a chapter in which he speaks of the exceeding evil of plura- | the members of the Government who repudiate the noble lord? (Great 


lities in the case of judges. He strongly objects to suffering a judge to be 
anything but a judge, with one single exception. A judge, he says, ought 
to sit in the representative assembly, “ for,” says he, “ the very best 
school for a great legislator is the judicial bench, and legislative ability is 
so rarely found in any society that it is madness to throw it away when it 
is accessible.” (Cheers.) The hon. member for West Surrey has well re- 
plied to the argument of indecorum, and that there need be, in the endea- 
vour to get a seat in this house, something unworthy of the judicial er- 
mine. The noble lord spoke of unseemly jollifications at elections. I 
wish from the bottom of my heart that indecent jollifications were the 
worst means by which men, reputed to be men of honour and respectabi- 
lity, stoop to obtain seats in this house. (Cheers.) I should be sorry if 
the Master of the Rolls, in order to obtain a seat in this house, played the 
| mountebank or stooped to tricks upon the hustings. But I should be still 
| more sorry if any Master of the Rolls should stoop to avail himself of the 
| low arts, the false addresses, and the machinery of corruption by which 
| some hon. members have entered this house. (Hear.) Iam told that the 
Master of the Rolls ought to be scrupulous in the means by which he is 
‘elected. For this I can answer—for a long friendship and an intimate ac- 
| quaintance with the Master of the Rolls entitle me to speak with confi- 
‘dence upon this point,—that if ever the present Master of the Rolls sits in 
| this house, he will be brought in by very different means from those by 
to say that no person can come into the House of Commons except by 
means inconsistent with the conscientious self-respect which ought to dis- 


in order, for how can a country long prosper, if that assembly on which all 
its dearest interests depend—if the assembly which can by a single vote 
give a new direction to the whole policy of the country, colonial, com- 
mercial, and financial, can be entered only by means that lower the cha- 
racter? (Cheers.) In what manner did Sir W. Scott lower his character 
by entering the House of Commons as a member for the University of Ox- 
ford? (Hear, hear.) In what nanner did Sir J. Copley lower his charac- 
ter by entering the house as the representative of Cambridge University ? 
(Cheers.) But it is not necessary to speak of Universities. It would be 
most unjust and ungrateful in many members of this House not to say 
that a delicacy and liberality of sentiment that would do honour to any 
university might be found in the £10 householders of some great cities. 
(Cheers.) Need you go further into that subject than to look to your own 
chair? (Hear. hear.) It was of as muchimportaace for you, Sir, to main 
tain the dignity and gravity of your character at the last election as it 
could be for the Master of the Rolls. It would have been impossible for 
you on that occasion to permit the smallest indecorum without grievous 
injury to your public character and utility. If the great county which 
does you the honour to elect you, the Speaker of this House, for its repre- 
sentative, enables you to look back at your election without the smallest 
shame, what reason is there to doubt that some of our great constituencies 
would not be as just to any eminent judge as to you? (Cheers.) And I 
have not the smallest doubt that he might take his seat in this house with- 
out doing anything inconsistent with the nicest punctilio of decorum due 
to his station. (Hear, hear.) It is truly said that the law is in a very in- 
consistent state. My advice is, as we have entered upon a bad course let 
us stop in it and retrace it. (Cheers.) The time is not far distant when 
we must pause to reconsider the constitution of this House. I think on 
that occasion it will be the duty of the Government most carefully to recon- 
sider who are excluded and who are admitted to this house. (Hear.) The 
law is in a very singular and most unsatisfactory state. As the law now 
stands no person can sit in this house whose office wascreated since a particu- 
lar day—l| think since the 25th October, 1705. The effect ishighly inconveni- 
ent. (Hear.) For example, there can be only two Secretaries of State in 
this house, and only two Under-Secretaries of State. Ifthere were two 
Secretaries of State in this house, and if a vacancy should take place in 
the office of Foreign Secretary, then, although a Member of this House of 
Parliament might be the best man to fill the office. he could not have it. 
You must give him the Admiralty, and give the office of Secretary of Fo- 
reign Affairs to some member of the House of Peers, who would perhaps 
be better suited to the Admiralty. (Hear, hear.) Again, the Postmaster- 
General cannot sit in this house. He is generally a member of the Cabi- 
net, and, with the single exception of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
there is no public functionary whom it would be so convenient to have in 
the House of Commons. (Cheers.) Yet he is excluded. I hope and trust 
that when the constitution of this House is reconsidered, these things will 
be taken into consideration. (Hear, hear.) But, speaking of the judges, 
my principle is very simple. I would admit into this house any judge 
whom the people would send here, unless there was some plain reason 
why he should not come here. There is a plain reason why the 15 judges 
of the common law courts should not have seats in this house. They sit, 
and have places in the House of Lords, and although they do not vote, 
yet, if you continue the House of Lords as a supreme Court of Error, their 
assistance is absolutely necessary in a Court of Error. That assistance is 
furnished by the 15 judges to the House of Lords, and there we will leave 
them, for it would be inconsistent alike with our convenience and our dig- 
nity to have any members here who are at the beck and call of the other 
House. The same principle applies to the Scotch and Irish judges, for the 
obvious reason that they also cannot discharge their duties in those coun- 
tries and be members of this House. [ would certainly have the door of 
this house open to the Master of the Rolls, and I would open it to the 
judge of the Admiralty Court (cheers), who has been most absurdly ex- 
cluded. I would also suffer those eminent judges who have been kept out 
of this house, not by any peculiar act applicable to them, but by the opera- 
tion of the act of Queen Anne—the Lords Justices and the Vice-Chaacel- 
lors, to sit in this house if they can find constituencies disposed to place 
them here. In that way I am perfectly certain that we should add to the 
credit of this great representative assembly, with the credit of which that 
of every representative assembly in the world is bound up, and we should 
at the same time render ourselves more efficient for the discharge of our 
duties. But whether the more extended change which I recommend shall 
be adopted or not, I can see no reason whatever for entertaining the bill 
of the noble lord. (Cheers.) I ask the Conservatives on that side of the 
house whether they are prepared to make a change ina law which has 
lasted for twenty generations, and from which they cannot themselves say 
that the smallest inconvenience has arisen? I address myself to the Li- 
beral members also of the House. I would ask them whether they think 
it right to lower the character and diminish the efficiency of that branch 
of the Legislature which springs from the people? As to myself, I wish to 
unite the character of a Liberal Conservative, and I do in both characters 
give my vote most cordially for the motion of my hon. friend. (Loud and 
long continued cheering.) 

Lord HOTHAM repeated some of the arguments he had employed in 
support of the bill at the second reading, quoting many authorities in fa- 
vour of the severance of the political from the judicial functions, 

Mr. HUME supported the bill, because he considered that the duties of 
the Master of the Rolls were incompatible with those of a member of that 
House. 

Upon a division, the amendment was carried by 224 against 123; so 
the bill was lost. 


THE IRISH MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. G. H. MOORE.—Seeing the noble lord the member for the city of 
London in his place, I wish to ‘put to bim a question of which I should 
have given him notice, but unfortunately | did not see the correspondence 
to which it has reference until an hour or two ago. Ou the 31st of last 
month the noble lord made a speech in this house which not only excited 
some surprise in the House generally, but which appears to have excited 
surprise even in the minds of some of the members of the Government, for 
I find in the public papers that a correspondence has taken place on the 
subject between Mr. Monsell and Lord Aberdeen, and, rather strangely, 
that correspondence is differently reported in the papers in which it ap- 

ears-- The Times and the Morning Chronicle. Mr. Monsell writes to 
Leas Aberdeen thus :—“ Lord John Russell” —(cries of Oh, oh!” from the 
Ministerial side of the house, and counter-cheers)—*“ Lord John Russell, 
who is the organ of the Government in the House of Commons, spoke of 
the Roman Catholic church in a manner which could not fail to be most 
offensive to the members of that communion. His lordship described, not 
individual members of the Roman Catholic church, but that church itself, 
“under the direction of its head,” as hostile to free institutions and dis- 
loyal to civil Governments.’ To which his lordship replies :—* I have to 
inform you, that while the vote on that occasion had the sanction of the 
Government’’—the vote which the noble lord (J. Russell) did not give, 
for I understand he did not vote at all upon the question (‘* Hear,” and a 
laugh)—* the reasons for that vote given by Lord John Russell, and the 
sentiments of which you complain, are not shared by me nor by,” the letter 





in The Times reads *“ any,”’—that in the Morning Chronicle “‘many’ of 
my colleagues.” (Cheers.) Now, Sir, I wish to ask the noble lord, first, | 
whether the report of the Earl of Aberdeen’s letter contained in The Times 
or that in the Morning Chronicle is the correct one,—that is to say, 
whether it is by the whole or only by the majority of the Government that 
the opinions expressed by the noble lord on Tuesday night are repudiated 





as a juridical writer there can be none greater. In his Judicial Organi- 





(cheers and laughter) ; and, secondly, if the latter is the case, which are 





laughter.) I wish to ask, also, whether the House is to understand gene- 


| rally that it is only the votes given by the noble lord which have the sanc- 


tion of his colleagues, while the reasons he may express in the House of 
Commons may be repudiated by the whole or by the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Government? (‘ Oh, oh!’ and laughter.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—With respect to the first question which the hon. 
gentleman has asked me, I have to state that I have been informed by my 
noble friend Lord Aberdeen that there is an important misprint in the 
letter which is given in The Times ; that that misprint consists in stating 
that certain reasons I gave in this house on Tuesday last are not concur- 
red in by “any” instead of by “ many” of my colleagues; and that the 
report in the Morning Chronicle is the correct report. (Hear, hear.) 
That is the first question which the hon. gentleman me. As to which 
members of the Cabinet they are who share my opinions, I am totally un- 
able to answer the question of the hon. gentleman (“ Hear,”’ and laughter) ; 
but I can only say, further, in answer to the last question which the hon, 
member puts to me, that Lord Melbourne elsewhere used to say—and I 
think it wasa very sensible opinion of his—that it was quite sufficient that 
members of the Government should agree in the course they pursue, and 
that it was not at all necessary they should agree inall the reasons which 
induce them to adopt that course. (Cheers and laughter.) 

—_——e——_—— 


THE PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 


1. The government of India to be continued in the East India Company, 
with all their existing powers and privileges, and subject to existing re- 
strictions, until Parliament shall otherwise provide. 

2. All the provisions of existing acts and charters, except in so far as 
they are altered by the bill, to remain in force. 

3. The Court of Directors to consist of 18 members, of whom 12 are to 
be elected by the proprietors, and six to be named by the crown, out of 
persons who have served a certain time in India. In the first instance 15 
out of the present 30 directors to be chosen by the Court, and three only 
to be named by the Crown, and, on the occurrence of the first three vacan- 
cies in the number of the elected directors, three more to be named by the 
Crown, till the full number of six is attained. 

4. The privileges, qualifications, and powers of all the directors to be 
the same in all respects, 

5. One-third part of the directors, both elected and nominated, to go out 
bi. second year, but to be eligible for immediate re-election or nomi- 
nation. 

6. The appointments of students to Haileybury and Addiscombe, and 
also of assistant surgeons, to be open to competition under regulations to 
be framed by the Board of Control, from time to time, and laid before 
Parliament. No alteration to be made as to other appointments to the 
Indian service. 

7. A permanent Lieutenant-Governor to be appointed in Bengal. 

8, Power to create a fresh presidency or lieutenant-governorship. 

9. The nomination of members of Council in India to be subject to the 
approbation of the Crown. 

10. An enlarged Legislative Council to be appointed in India. The 
Governor-General to have a veto on the acts of the Legislative Council. 

11. A temporary commission to be appointed in England, to whom the 
reports of the Law Commission of India shall be referred for their report 
and suggestions. to be ultimately sent to the Legislative Council. 

12. Supreme Court and Sudder Court in each presidency to be united, 
and an improved system of judicature to be introduced. 

13. Appointment of Advocate-General in each presidency to be subject 
to the approbation of the Crown. 

14. The Commander-in-Chief of the Queen’s forces in each presidency 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the company’s forces. 

15. Present limit on the number of the company’s European forces to 
be enlarged. 

16. Salaries in India to be regulated. 

17. Furlough regulations to be amended. 








—_ ———_—_ __} 





FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 
Restoration of the Festivals, Games, and Amusements of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. 

RANCONT’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, with all its animated splendours—daring Chariot 
Races, Gorgeous Tournaments, Modern Field Sports, and other exciting and novel Feats of 
the Stadium, the Course, the Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parado, at 
MADISON SQUARE, EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
Prices or ApM1ssion.—Boxes, 50 cts; Pit, 25 cts. Reserved Seats, $1. Season Tickets, $50. 
M 


Doors open at 2 and at 744 P. M.; Performances to commence at 2}¢ and 8. 


The entertainments given in the afternoon will be equal in every respect to those in the evening. 
Children under ten years of age, will be only admitted for half price to the afternoon performances, 

The proprietors would caution persons from purchasing any tickets except at the Box Offices, 
which are open from 7 P. M. until 11 P. M. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN--NOW OPEN, 


A“ the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition—containing nearly 500 original works in Painting and 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artiste. 

B@> Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. 


— — — — = = = = 
Drep.—On the 19th inst., Mrs. Julia Theodosia McRae, eldest daughter of 





John Burgwyn, Esq., of North Carolina, and wife of Rey. Cameron Farquhar 
McRae, Assistant Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

Diep.--Suddenly, after an illness of only a few hours, at Chicago, Illinois, 
Marcia D., wife of Arthur W. Windett, Esq., and second daughter of the late 


Hon. Jesse Kimball, of Bradford, Mass. London Tmes and Norwich (Norfolk) 

paper please copy. 

=— = = - = 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10944 a 1097. 


TENE ALBION. 
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remains in abeyance ; nor does the receipt of another week’s advices 
enable even the most sagacious political prophets to foretell the issue of 
the dispute. In London—where telegraphic and other sources of informa: 
tion are diligently plied by the caterers for the press—the news, on the 
morning of the 11th inst., was still indefinite. Early in the week that 
ended on that day, it was known that the Czar had despatched a courier 
from St. Petersburg to Constantinople, with a warning missive to the 
Porte, intimating that the Sultan must accept Prince Menschikoff’s u/ti- 
matum within a period of eight days, or abide by the consequences of a 
refusal. As, however, the consequences of declining to comply with the 
bullying demands of the Emperor Nicholas have been present to the Mus 
sulman understanding during all these long protracted negotiations, it is 
difficult to believe that this last move shows anything beyond a desire to 
temporise. The Turkish Government, on its part, has notified the leading 
European powers of its willingness to make some concessions to its Chris- 
tian subjects, such in fact as they may joint!y suggest, thus avoiding the 
appearance of a timid submission to the threats of Russia, doing something 
towards removing the pretext for quarrel, and putting its colossal enemy 
morally in the wrong, if he should venture to enforce his demands.—But, 
after all, this great outcry against the oppressions, to which the Greek 
Church is said to be subjected in the dominions of the Sultan, bears « close 
resemblance to the abuse lavished in the fable by the wolf upon the lamb, 
whom he charged with troubling the water. A pretence alone is wanting ; 
and at all times it may easily be found. Circumstances, however, do not 
seem to favour the would-be assailant. Allies are rallying to the defence 
of the Turkish Empire ; and although the restoration of the Mosque of 
St. Sophia to the services of the Christian Faith may appear to be an ob- 
ject worthy a new Crusade, there are certain political reasons generally 
in vogue throughout Europe, which render it desirable that a strong 
Southern foot-hold should not be accorded to the power that controuls the 
destiny of the North. We might add a sketch of the measures said to 
have been adopted in the emergency by sundry of the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean vassals of the Porte, who have apparently come forward with re- 
markable zeal to assist in the task of defence. But we mistrust the figures 
in which these voluntary levies stand forth in type. Pashas mey be sin- 
cere in their offers, and newspaper correspondents correct in their reports 
of a hundred thousand soldiers here, and a hundred thousand there; but 
there is in the latter a suspicious semblance of exaggeration that prevents 
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us giving them implicit credence. We deem it of more importance to re- 
cord the prevalent impression that the joint fleets of England and France 
are ordered to rendezvous at the mouth of the Dardanelles, through which 
strait they will undoubtedly proceed to the Capital, if the Russian forces 
should advance, and cross the frontier. In the event of a war, a curious 
episode might occur, and the Turks be partially avenged for the destruc- 
tion of their war-ships at Navarino, by means of those who were parties 
to that “ untoward” affair. It is to be hoped, however, that no such op- 
portunity will arise ; nor does the fear of war seem to be very strong in 
Europe, although by fluctuations in the funds and increase of premiums 
of insurance it is evident that such a contingency is looked upon as 
possible. 

A bombastic and elaborate article on this Eastern difficulty has appear- 
ed in one of the Paris papers, and being supposed to emanate directly 
from Louis Napoleon, has attracted more attention than it deserves. We 
say this, because bitter experience of the past has shown the world that 
language is employed by the temporary master of the French as the 
merest blind, so that his words and purposes are often diametrically op- 
posed. The gist of the article is to be found in its assurance, that France 
is smitten with a profound respect for the existing treaties of Europe. 
This is as if the man, who has so signally and so repeatedly broken his 
own personal pledges, desired to make amends for his faithlessness at 
home, by doing his best to secure a respect for the sacredness of interna- 
tional obligations. Another feature, too, is its significant hint that war 
could not by any means bring about domestic convulsions—a point on 
which perhaps the Imperial mind may have felt a certain degree of unea- 
siness. Unable to spare room for the article itself, we can only further 
say that in its assumption of dignified tone, and of a species of proud in- 
difference, it must have amused many readers who have seen it elsewhere, 
Nevertheless, there is still a stray word of caution uttered here and there 
in print, lest a secret understanding should exist between Russia and 
France. 

Returning from Paris to London,—for the former Capital is in a state 
of complete political apathy—we notice that Dr. Layard, the Nineveh 
antiquarian, who lately accompanied Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to Con- 
stantinople and returned thence after a very brief stay, is about to bring 





One party must soon give way ; and acuiipromise of some sort may there- 
fore reasonably be expected. 


In a quiet nook of last week’s d/bion might be seen a brief paragraph, 
mentioning the impression produced at Southampton in England, on the 
visitors of Mr. Vanderbilt’s steam-yacht, which as our readers generally 
know reached that port, some weeks since, after rather a longer voyage 
than was set down for her ere she started. Nor do we find occasion to 
alter our previous record, which was to the effect that her model and fit- 
tings were greatly admired, but that her machinery did not suit our en- 
gineers ; nor should we again refer to this simple matter of fact, had not 
the owner of the Vorth Star, his family, his yacht, and his cruise, been 
all at once promoted to the honour of editorial comment, by at least one 
London paper, and by we know not how many of our American brethren. 
The former is the London Express, which is an alias for the evening edition 
of the Daily News, the respectable organ of British Democracy and the 
champion of social reform. In a leading article, on the 4th inst., the Zz- 
press elevates Mr. Vanderbilt to a rank far beyond that of the merchant 
princes of the Middle Ages, the Medicis, the Andreas Fuggers, the Jacques 
Cceurs, and the Whittingtons. These fellows, says the eulogist of the 
American millionaire, were but “wens on the body politic ;” whilst Mr. 
Vanderbilt, he intimates, is none of your “ fortunate monopolists, who by 
means of capital and crushing privileges sucked up the wealth of the com- 
munity.” He on the contrary is a “ highly-gifted” individual, in whom 
the admirable tendency of American institutions is developed to the high- 
est degree.—On the personal portion of this eulogy we have nothing what- 
ever to say, unless it be to ask if it be but another illustration of the truth 
of the proverb, that “a prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country.”” Many New Yorkers will learn now for the first time that the 
wealthy voyager is “highly-gifted’”’ in aught but marvellous shrewdness 
in money-matters and an indomitable tenacity of purpose. But let 
that pass—we have to deal with the community; and our main object is 
to protest against the corollary deduced by the Express from this visit 
of Mr. Vanderbilt to Southampton. It exhorts the rich merchants and 
manufacturers of England, who may rival the American in riches, to rival 


| him in his luxurious ostentation. Not that this latter phrase is the one 





steam sloop, has been paying a brief visit to St. John, N. B., and Frede~ 
ricton. The Corporation of the former city presented an address to him, 
expressive of thanks for the efficient manner in which the Colonial Fish- 
eries were protected during the last season by the naval forces under his 
command, and expressing a hope that the same vigilance would now be 
exercised. We pray the attention of our American contemporaries to the 
tone of the Admiral’s reply, not made, be it observed, to a mixed assem- 
blage, but to one composed of his own countrymen exclusively. It wasin 
these words— 


“ It has been gratifying to nfe to find that the manner in which the officers 
and seamen employed in the protection of the fisheries performed their duties 
last year has been appreciated here. Their steadiness and moderation were ac- 
knowledged, and it will be my endeavour to give such instructions as will com- 
bine the maintenance of the privileges reserved by treaty for Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects with the regard due to the rights of foreign nations.” 


Compare this mode of speech with the sneers and taunts, in which a few 
of our brethren here still indulge, unworthily manifesting their irritation 
at the loss of an illegal trade, by heaping unmerited reproach upon those 
whose duty it has been to suppress it. Thus the Evening Post pompously 
announced, the other day, from Washington, that the U. S. steamer Prince- 
ton was ordered to the Fisheries, “for the protection of American fisher- 
men from any insults that might be offered by British vessels.” We should 
like to see any clause in the instructions issued to the Captain of the 
Princeton, that would bear such interpretation as the Post gratuitously 
assumes.—Sir George Seymour has gone in the Argus on an inspecting 
cruise amongst the fishermen. 





The managers of the Art-Union have petitioned the State Legislature 
that the evidence, on which the late Report of its Committee is presumed 
to have been based, may be printed for the information of the public. The 
Legislature surely ought to grant this petition, seeing that the Chairman 
of the Committee has made a most incautious admission in a newspaper 
correspondence—namely that the main object of the Committee in fram- 
ing its report was to give the least possible offence to any one. Is it more 
surprising that such notions should have been entertained, or that they 
should have been inadvertently made known ? 





The exact truth concerning the intended insurrection of the slaves at 


this Turco-Russ affair before the House of Commons. He should be well- | “4. Ob, no ; pompous display is advocated for the nonce, under the insidi- | New Orleans will probably be suppressed ; and indeed, if there really 
versed in Oriental politics; but we doubt the expediency of dragging to | ous term of “ not being ashamed of having made one’s fortune.’ And thus | were any thing serious in the plot, we should hold this to be one of those 
light the heterogeneous opinions of members upon a question so compli- | it is, to servea momentary purpose, that the journalist forgets the volumes | exceptional cases, in which it is both lawful and laudable to leave the pub- 
cated and so delicate. In its present stage, Her Majesty’s Ministers will | he has written, condemning the accumulation of vast means in few hands, | lic in ignorance. There may be much curiosity abroad to know all the 


probably fence with it ; and the public will once more be bored with Mr. | 


ternational disputes. 

Leaving, however, Muscovites and Mussulmen until we see what news 
another week brings forth, we must note a few domestic occurrences, that 
more or less have occupied the metropolitan mind. In the first place then, 
there has been a bit of a scene between the Premier, and three of the Irish 
law-officers of the Crown, Messrs. Monsell, Keogh, and Sadleir. These 
gentlemen took offence, it seems, at the terms in which Lord John Russell 
spoke of the Roman Catholic Church and “its hostilities to free institu- 
tions,” in the debate on the Irish Church to which we briefly adverted last 
week ; and through Mr. Mensell tendered their resignation to Lord Aber- 
deen. We must be permitted to doubt at the same time whether the 
indignant men-at-law were very seriously angered ; for the formal offer 
to sever connection with the Administration was recalled, on receipt of 
Lord Aberdeen’s explanation, to the effect that Lord John Russell’s words 
were those only of an individual member of the Cabinet. In short, where 
there was an evident reluctance on one side to go out, and on the other to 
put out, the disagreement was soon adjusted. As for poor Lord John, he 
was only placed in that unavoidably difficult position, which falls to the 
lot of any man who seeks to serve two masters. His own two for many a 
long day have been Privilege and Progress. Sometimes he clings to the 
one ; sometimes he goes a step forward with the other ; sometimes also he 
makes a curious political and moral jumble, by endeavouring to fuse 
them harmoniously. If we can find room under our Parliamentary ex- 
tracts, we will reprint a brief account of the éclaircissement that took 
place hereon, on the floor of the House of Commons. It will be observ- 
ed that the reporter of the Times, who has so often conferred a certain 
elocutionary reputation upon very dull and undeserving speakers, has 
for once been convicted of a blunder and has consequently subjected the 
leader of the House to a little touch of bantering.—Whilst on religious 
differences it may further be remarked, that strong dissatisfaction has been 
manifested in Ireland against the proposed bill for rendering nunneries 
liable to such inspection, as, for ensuring the personal liberty of inmates, is 
permitted in all educational or other establishments. There are obvious rea- 
sons why the Priesthood should object to intruding and enquiring visitors ; 
but those reasons lie far deeper than the alleged flimsy pretext, that females 
in such cases may be subject to inconvenience or insult. 

After two nights’ debating, leave has been given to bring in the new 
India Bill. Sir Charles Wood is severely taker to task, both in and out 
of Parliament, for the meagreness and inconsistency of the measure which 
he has proposed. Its success may be doubted. It exhibits no statesman- 
like grasp of the subject in hand ; it admits, whilst it modifies, the incon- 
venient system of double governing powers ; and is at best but a very par- 
tial effort at providing for the administration of public affairs in a region 
so vast as British India. But our selection of matter for to-day is made 
up before the arrival of the last steamer’s mail, and as we desire to have 
the pick of opinions from the press, we content ourselves for the moment 
with a brief recapitulation of the details of Sir Charles Wood’s plan, which 
will be found above.—In regard to other Parliamentary doings, we must 
acknowledge that little is noteworthy. The Income Tax Bill has been 
read a third time and passed in the Commons, which fact we look upon as 
a convincing proof of the general prosperity of the country, since the law 
itself is enpopular to the highest degree.—We observe also that the old 
grievance of British coloured seamen being liable to imprisonment at 
Charleston, S. C., is about to be brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons. Itis just at this moment that the Charleston Courier informs us 
of the abandonment of the projected appeal to the Supreme Court, in the 
case of an individual subjected to this local law, which occupied publie 
attention, some few months since. The British Government is probably 
the best judge of its own course ; but we expect a little ebullition of feel- 
ing, and a little anti-slavery elocution, when independent Members of 
Parliament take the matter in hand. 

London is in the full swing of its fashionable enjoyments. The Queen, 
however, had gone to Windsor Castle for a few days. in order to dispense 
the usual hospitalities during the Ascot Race week. The Duke of Genoa 
is the favoured guest of the day. The journals record his activity in sight- 
seeing, and in the examination of our public establishments, whilst the 
Royal and aristocratic entertainments given in his honour are very nume- 
rous and are duly chronicled by the ubiquitous Court Circular, an au- 


thority whom we rarely quote, because there is such a tedious monotony | 


in the records of feasting and frolicking.—One item, and it is one of very 
different character, is all that we need add to this summary of the week’s 
news ; and some of our Southern readers may be directly and indirectly 
interested in it. Wages, we all know, advance in flourishing times, and 
the cotton-porters and dock-labourers at Liverpool have imitated the ex- 
ample of others, in striking for an advance, from three to four shillings 
per day. The Dock Companies, at latest date, refused to pay this price, 
and business was therefore suspended. Strikes, however, seldom last long. 


and reprobating the love of splendour and ease which have sometimes | particulars, but it is just as well that rebels and conspirators should derive 
Cobden’s Whole Art of War, or Mr. Bright’s patent method of settling in- | been held as inseparable from an aristocracy and the existence of 


| class distinctions. There is indeed a word of good advice to the middle 


| classes, on their proneness, when successful, to conceal or repudiate 
| the source of their success ; but in the main this lauded London tribute, to 
| what is called another American triumph, is unworthy of the attention 
that it has received. We dare to say thus much in the teeth, as it were, 
of the Washington Republic of Monday last, which tells its readers plainly 
that Mr. Vanderbilt and his family can see no one in Europe comparable 
to themselves; that all the historical associations of the Old World are 
| naturally thrown away upon an American mind, which rises superior to 
such trivialities ; that tiaras and sceptres are nothing to the “‘ man who 
| can bring home a million a month;” that the state-room linings of the 
North Star outvie all the faded damask of royalty; and finally that 
the “ meritorious’? voyagers are invested by their free country with “all 
those rational attributes of learning or improvement which rank and social 
position can alone secure elsewhere.’ The precise meaning of this sen- 
tence eludes our grasp. Is a steam-yacht one of these attributes? If so, 
money can purchase such an attribute anywhere—perhaps even of Mr. 
Vanderbilt himself. 

We are dwelling too long on a trifle ; but the theme is prolific. Nor 
rust we omit, whilst taking our laugh at our brethren here, to congratu- 
late the municipality of Southampton on its tender care of municipal re- 
putations for absurdity. The Mayor of that thriving town has recommend- 
ed “some public manifestation towards Mr. Vanderbilt, on account of his 
having honoured Southampton, by selecting it as the rendezvous of his 
gigantic steam-yacht.” Why,in the name of common-sense, could not his 
Worship have assigned some ground for the feast, that might have worn 
the aspect of international hospitality? The small selfishness in the spirit 
of his Worship’s idea is just suited to the Irish Bullism of his words. Turn 
to your dictionary, O Mayor, and learn that at least two parties are want- 
ing for a rendezvous ! 

One word more. If we would dim the vulgar glaring of the Worth 
Star, there are now American vessels on the Atlantic, to which we 
cordially wish God-speed. One is the famous clipper, Sovereign of the 
Seas bound to Liverpool; the other is the Mayflower, a sloop-rigged 
yacht of 105 tons, belonging to Mr. Lewis Depau, and bound for Cowes, 
One is built for trading purposes and speed; the other for speed and 
pleasure trips. We cannot honestly wish success to the latter; but we 
confess that our anxious mind will be relieved, if we find that she does not 
carry off the laurels, in imitation of the America. She is built by the 
same builder. 

The British Commissioners to the New York Exhibition are dispersed 
throughout the country, filling up the time that must elapse ere they be 
officially needed in this city, by visiting those objects that interest them 
most in their several departments of observation. The Earl of Ellesmere 
and his family, having been prevented by the heat of the weather 
from proceeding further South than Philadelphia, are now on a tour to 
Niagara and Canada. His Lordship was however unfortunately detained 
for a day or two at Utica, by his inveterate enemy, the gout. 

The Leander, frigate, under Capt. King’s command, sails, certainly, 
this day for Halifax, there to join the squadron under Vice Admiral Sir 
George Seymour ; but she will probably visit this port again at or about 
the period appointed for opening the Exhibition, for the purpose of con- 
veying Lord Ellesmere home.—During her stay in this port, there has 
been a friendly and semi-official interchange of civilities between her offi- 
cers and those of the naval station at Brooklyn ; and the former have been 
entertained at a few private houses of our citizens. Still, the dullness of 
the season and the intense heat of the weather have prevented our coun- 
| trymen from seeing and enjoying a fair share of the gaiety and the hospi- 
| tality of New-York. 
| On Monday last, being the anniversary of our good Queen’s accession 
, to the Throne, the Leander was dressed in colours, and at noon fired a 
Salute of 21 guns. This was returned by the Worth Carolina, U.S. re- 
| ceiving-ship, for the courteous acknowledgment of each other’s nationali- 
| ties is etiquette amongst friendly ships of war. There is something grace- 
ful and acceptable in the custom ; but we confess ourselves more agree- 
_ ably surprised by a little circumstance, spontaneous though akin to it, 
| Which occurred on Friday of last week. A Fireman’s Company from Bal- 
timore, having terminated their visit to friendly brethren in this city, 
were proceeding down the river, on board a steamer. On passing the 











Leander, their band struck up “ God Save the Queen,” the compliment 


being of course immediately acknowledged by the frigate’s band playing 





no advantage from the press. So faras we know the South, we believe 
that an occasional alarm of this sort has a beneficial effect, in putting 
white men on their guard against the treachery of the negro race, and the 
trickery of the negroes’ false friends. 





We cannot sufficiently admire the pious philanthropy of those ex- 
cellent women who constitute the Ladies’ Home Society of this city, and 
who have just completed and witnessed the inauguration of a House of 
Refuge, erected, through their means, in that execrable locality, com- 
monly called the Five Points. There is something sublime in the moral cour- 
age which thus descends into the very arena of vice and crime, offering 
an asylum to its wretched and degraded inmates, and compelling them by 
moral suasion to come‘m. And though averse to running parallels between 
New York and London, and with our prejudices (if journalists ever have 
any) running in favour of the latter, we cannot but be struck with the 
contrast between the practical good likely to be effected by this Five 
Points Mission, and the uselessness and emptiness of the “ Uncle-Tom” 
sentimental exhibitions, with which our metropolis has latterly been 
afflicted. With how much deeper and broader interest should we regard 
the wrestlings of Humanity with Evil, than we feel in listening to frothy 
orations about first principles and inherent rights ! 





The Hon. Robert J. Walker, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, is ap- 
pointed by the President to the important office of U. S. Commissioner to 
China. Therein lies a large field for the exercise of diplomatic skill and 
commercial sagacity, The post is therefore an enviable one, if the locality 
have not many attractions. Mr. Walker, it is said, remains here until 
October. In the meantime great events may occur. 





Weary of contending against the incessant stream of misrepresentation 
which is systematically turned in certain quarters upon everything that 
comes from England, we still must protest against one of the most absurd 
of notions, which is now received into high favour. We mean the belief 
that, in its long tried but unsuccessful efforts to annihilate the Slave 
trade, Great Britain has been actuated by hostile feelings towards this 
country. Ilow this was shown in the costly armaments long kept up on 
the African coast ; how in the vigilance with which Brazilian slave-im- 
porters were checked and thwarted ; how in the unprofitable blockading 
of Cuba—it would really be diffcult to point out. If the Slave-trade had 
actually been abolished, what would this have mattered to the U.S., which 
equally with, nay, before ourselves, denounced and made it a piratical 
calling? But nothing is too nonsensical for those to swallow and digest, 
who take up a false position, and are bent on proving it to be the right one 
They tell you, one day, that England would rather see Cuba annexed to 
this Republic than hear of living cargoes being still landed on her shores ; 
but they qualify this by asserting on the next, that England seeks to bring 
about emancipation in Cuba, in order that the Island may be a thorn in 
the side of this country. But they forget one material fact which applies 
in this case; and that is, that enthusiasts who ride their hobbies are in 
capable of far-reaching plots and plans. Our space warns us that we must 
not enlarge further ; but we do entreat our abusive neighbours to look a 
little below the surface. There are no Cabinet Councils held at Stafford 
House ; and Englishmen would laugh at them, if there were. 





The Coroner’s Inquest on the bodies of the hapless individuals who were 
shot in the streets of Montreal, on occasion of the Gavazzi Lecture, is 
still in session; and although voluminous evidence is already before the 
public, the Canadian papers with great good sense and forbearance ab- 
stain from comment. Otherwise, we fear that religious partisanship is at 





fever-heat. Heaven grant that it may subside!—advice and discussion do 
but serve to fan it—Two or three items connected with this painful 
topic must meanwhile be set down. In the first place then the Govern- 
ment has nominated an informal Commission, to report upon the whole 
proceedings. It is composed of Messrs. A. M. Delisle and H. Driscoll, and 
Col. Ermatinger.—The Government has also proposed to the City Council 
of Montreal to take upon itself the charge of the peace of the city; to 
which end it would enroll a hundred of Major Tullock’s discharged pen- 
sioners, now in Upper Canada, and unconnected with local feelings and in- 
terests. To them the police duties would be entrusted. At the first blush, 
the proposal savours a little of an invasion of civic liberty. But there is 
no fear of a coup d’état in Canada; and we incline to think that it might 





be expedient to accept the offer—The 26th Regiment of Cameronians at 
Montreal is to exchange with the 54th at Kingston.—Several members of 
the Canadian Parliament have presented a handsome gold watch and a 


“Hail, Columbia!” Knowing, as we do, that, whilst the Firemen’s Com- | large Family Bible to Sergeant Lawson of the Artillery, in commemora- 


panies of this country contain a large portion of its bone and sinew, they | 


tion of his gallant conduct at the Quebec lecture of Gavazzi, when he was 


contain also not unfrequently a considerable amount of national preju- mainly instramental in saving the Padre’s life, His heroic bearing on that 


dice and antagonism, we look upon this slight occcurrence with sincere | 


gratification. 





melancholy occasion deserved some such tribute. His modesty and good 


| sense were equally shown in the manner of receiving it.--We notice with 


Vice Admiral, Sir George F. Seymour, with his flag in the Argus, 6,' infinite regret that a house at Port Hope, used as a Roman Catholic 
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——__ : 
Chapel, has been burnt by a vile incendiary. Such retaliation is horri- 
ble. We trust that a large reward may procure the arrest of the perpe- 
trator. He must have a very poor idea of the nature and duties of ro- 
testantism. 

We have to thank the owners of the new steam-ship Jamestown, built for the 
Virginia trade and starting to-day on her maiden voyage, for an invication to 
a cruise in her to Richmond and back. Much as a sniff of fresh sea air would 
inyigorate a sufferer under the fiery furnace of this week’s heat, our absence 
from the post of duty is not just now to be thought of—We return the same 
answer, with many thanks, to the courteous genglemen wno have invited us to 
celebrate the Fourth of July at Columbia House, Long Branch.—May ship and 
hostelry overflow with guests, nevertheless ! 

———_<»—_—_——_ 
GLEANINGS. 

Punch says that the most expensive theatre in London is that of St. 
Stephen’s ; for you pay more for a seat in that House than in any other, 
and stand a great chance of losing your place after all——An eminent 
a ferme of London has decided that the spirit rappings are produced 

ly 





phantom postmen engaged in the delivery of dead letters——Mr. 
Bryant, the Editor and Poet, returned from Europe in the steamer Hum- 
boldt, early in the week.——Joseph Cottle, the friend of Southey, died 
lately at Bristol, at the age of 84.——Letters from Madrid say that the 
rumoured recall of General Canedo from Cuba is contradicted.——T he 
returns of the Board of Trade show that during his month ending May 5, 
the value of exports from Great Britain exceeded by £2,309,995 the cor- 
responding month of 1852.——At one of the Concerts Spiritue/s in Paris 
the “ Song of Miriam,” was sung in the Original Hebrew by Malle. Alix, 
and one or two of the Psalms of David by the whole chorus——The Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Berlin, Count Rochon, has just gained the great prize 
(150,000 thalers) in the lottery —— Silk of a fawn colour, with a tinge of 
gold is now fashionable in Paris, and is known by the name of aurtfére. 
——NMamelita Rosas baptized the new West India mail steamer Solent at 
Cowes.——Dr. Bailey, a rising man in medical literatnre, has recently com- 
mitted suicide at London.——A letter in the London Times explains a 
ere for extracting 15 per cent. of valuable oil from the seed of the 
bacco plant. The discovery was made in Russia, and is considered uni- 
versally im t.—The Municipality of Grantham is about to erect a 
statue in honour of Sir Isaac Newton. In 1854, when it will be inau- 
gurated, will occur the two hundredth anniversary of Sir Isaac’s entering 
as a free boy on the foundation of the Grantham Grammar School— 
After Prince Menschikoff had left Constantinople, the Turks were edified 
the imposing spectacle of the taking down of the Russian Eagle from 
large enirance gate of the Russian Palace. A crowd was assembled 

to witness this ceremony, and some wag had previously chalked on the 
= “He came like a lion, he sneaks off like a dog.”——_The London 
tuary for the week ended May 21st, includes the name of Madame Feron 
Glossop. In her day, this lady enjoyed considerable reputation asa singer, 
and, we believe for some seasons, she was accepted as a prima donna in 
the great opera houses in Italy.—-Daniel R. Clapp has recovered a verdict 
agains the city for $3,379 50 in the Circuit Court at Newport. Mr. Clapp 
fell in the street in a very slippery time last winter and broke his leg. 
He claimed damages on the ground that the city was bound to enforce the 
law, providing for the removal of snow and ice from the sidewalks.—— 
A pedomotive carriage is being exhibited at Hungerford market, Eng- 
land ; it isconstructed for two persons, and consists of a single wheel , with 
a seat on either side. Owing to the small amount of friction, and the mode of 
suspending weights, a great speed is obtained ; indeed, the inventor states 
that sixteen miles an hour may be done with ease——A letter from 
Jersey, says the Patrie, informs us that the number of French refugees at 
nt in that island is not less than eighty. One of them, named 
ibreault has just been the object ofa measure very rarely adopted in 
England : he has been expelled from the island by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor with the sanction of the Home Secretary, for having publicly used 
abusive language agdinst the Queen of England.——There was recently 
a steamboat race between New Orleans and Louisville in which one beat 
the other just one minute. Distance run 1,500 miles——The “ Seven 
Ages of Man” is said not to be an original idea. The trustees of the British 
Museum have recently acquired a rare and curious impression from a wood 
block, representing the seven ages of man in a series of quaint figures, in 
the costume of the middle of the fifteenth century one hundred years before 
the birth of Shakspeare——Later dates from New Zealand fully confirm 

the reports of the discovery of gold in that quarter. 





Appointueritts. 


W. Beaver Neale, Esq. (sometime British Vice-Consul at Alexandretta), to be 
H.M. Consul for the Continent of Greece and the Island of Negropont, to reside 
at the Pireus.—G. Willmore, Esq., G. Boden, Esq., and T. Tower, Esq., to be 
Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry into the existence of corrupt 
og age at the last election for the bororgh of Cambridge—Dr. James Begbie 

be one of H. M. Physicians in Ordinary in Scotland, in the room of Dr. John 
Scott, deceased.—E. Lee Godfrey, Esq., to be Postmaster for the Island of Mau- 
ritius. 





Arny. 


War-Orrice, June 10.—RI Regt of Horse Gds; F H Sykes to be Cor, b-p, v 
Billington, _ lst Drag Gds; R A L Grews, to be Cor, b-p, v Crewe, pro. 
7th Drag Gds; T S Usborne, to be Cor, b-p, v Jerningham, app to 17th Lancers. 
ist Drags; J G Sandeman to be Cor, b-p, v Dawson, app to 6th Drags. 2nd 
Drags; H Baring to be Cor, b-p, vy Hon M F Deane, app to 4th Drag Gds. 6th 
Drags; W 8 Rawlinson to be Cor, b-p. 8th Lt Drags; Mussenden to be Cor, 
b-p. 10th Lt Drags; Cor A E Benson to be Lt, b-p, v Fairlie, who ret; J J N 
Buchanan to be Cor, b-p, v Benson. 11th Lt Drags; W D Kelly to be Cor, b-p, 
v Dunn, pro. 14th Lt Drags; Cor E Ford to be Lt, b-p, v Spilling, who ret; 
Ens R E Henry, from 86th Ft, to be Cor, b-p, v Ford. Coldstream Regt of Ft 
Gds; C H Greville to be Ens and Lt, Ppa? Beare, Bee. Ist Ft; C J T Oakes, 
to be Ens, b-p, v an Os 2d Ft; ohn to be Ens, b-p, v Beresford, app to 
the 9th Ft. 5th Ft; Carlisle to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Leach, pro. 9th Ft; Maj 
A Borton to be Lt-Col, b-p, v A og who ret; Capt F D Lister to be Maj, b-p, 
v Borton: Lt S C Lousada, to Capt, i v Lister; Ens H M Beresford, 
from 2d Ft, to be Ens, v Bastard. 15th Ft; E Nunn to be Ens, b-p, v Allan, 

ro; R W C Winsloe, to be Ens, b-p, v Jameson, pro in 3rd West Indian Regt. 

7th Ft; Lieut W A Kidd, of 27th Ft, to be Paym v V Raymond, who ret upon 
h-p. 38th Ft; D W Lawlor, to be Asst-Surg, v Smith, app to 8lst Ft. 39th Ft; 
Lieut L 8 Northcote, to be Capt b-pur, v Wilbraham who ret; Ens R E Carr, to 
be Lieut b-pur v Gaynor, who ret; W W R Thackwell, to be Ens b-pur, v Carr, 
pres E J Stokes, to be Ens b-pur, v Gammell, prom. 5lst Ft; Gent Cad M C 

arrington, fm R M Coll, to be Ens, v J Clarke, dec. 52nd Ft; Ens W R Moor- 
som, to be Lieut b-pur, v Lyon who ret; J J Wynniatt, to be Ens b-pur, v Moor- 
som. 53d Ft; J H L Brooke, to be Ens b-pur, v Moore, who ret. 56th Ft; J F 
Baxter, to be Ens b-p, v eae 67th Ft; G L Basset, to be Ens b-p, v 
Pearson, prom. 75th Ft; Ens W H Urquhart, to be Lieut b-p, v J V Watson, 
who ret; © M Pym, to be Ens b-pur, v Urquhart. Sist Ft; H R Floyd, tobe 
Ens b-pur, v Rogers app to 33d Ft. 86th tt; T Tyacke to be Ens b-pur, v Hen- 
wr to 14th Lt Drag. 90th Ft; G W Graham to be Ens b-pur, v Every, pro. 
3d Reg; Ens H T Jameson, fm 15th Ft, to be Lieut b-p, v Daveney, whose 
a» was —— in -y _—-s 20th May. 

OSPITAL Starr.—H Polson to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, v C 

‘to the 52d Foot. . ae 

Unatracnep.—Lieut T Shields, fm Adj of a Recruiting Dist to be Capt w-p. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the camp at Chobham, on Wednesday last, 
accompanied by Lord Seaton, for the purpose of inspecting the progress of the 
works. While his Royal Highness was on the ground, a tent was pitched by 
the Scotch Fusileer Guards after a suggestion from Col. Berkeley, of that corps, 
upon a yo ove ning entirely new in European campaigning. The object is to in- 
crease the room inside the tent without any enlargement of the canvas, and the 
mode in which it is penposed to be effected is as follows :—The central pole is 
raised 18 inches by placing a few sods of turf upon the und, with a square 
} sey of wood for the pole to rest upon. A narrow wall of turf sods is then 

It of the same height (18 inches), and the inner pickets are driven into this 
wall. The space for the men is thus considerably enlarged, and their comfort 
a, increased. A very cordial approval of the plan was expressed 
y the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Seaton, and other distinguished officers pre- 
sent, among whom we remarked Lieut.-Col. Lord Rokeby, Col. Torrens, Col. 
Bentinck, &c. It was, moreover, suggested that the extra labour of building 
‘the turf wall round the tent would be spared if the Board of Ordnance would 
increase the “wall plate,” or lower portion of the canvas, from 1 foot to 18 
_Anches.— Times, June 6. 
The following has been promulgated in general orders :— 
GENERAL ORDER. 
; Horse Guards, June 1. 

1. Her Majesty has been Ewe to approve of the under-mentioned officers 
being placed on the staff of Great Britain for the time being, for the purpose of 
being employed in the camp about to be formed in the neighbourhood of Chob- 
ham:—"o command the Division, Lieut.-Genl. Lord Seaton, G.C.B., with two 
aides-de-c'amp-—To command the Cavalry, Major-Genl. H.R.H. the Duke of , 
Cambridge , K.G., with one aide-dc-camp.—To command the Brigade of Guards, 
Col. Henry Bentinck, as colonel on the staff, with one aide-de-camp.—To com- 
mand First B."igade of Infantry, Major-Genl Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B., with 
one aide-de-can'p—To command Second Brigade of Infantry, Major-Genl. Mild- 
may Fane, with one aide-de-camp.—Assist.-Adjt.-Genl., Lieut.-Col. B. Wood.— 
Assist.-Qtmr.-Genl., Col. Torrens. 

2. The cage be encamped at Chobham will be brigaded as follows:—Royal 
Artillery; 1 p Royal Horse Artillery, 3 batteries Horse Artillery, Lieut.- 


Col. Bloomfield. Royal Sappers and Miners; 1 company, Lieut.-Col. Vicars, at- 
tached to camp. Pontoon Train; Col. H. D. Jones, for occasional operations. 

Cavalry—ist Life Guards, 6th Dragoon Guards, 13th Light Dragoons, 17th 
Lancers; Major-Genl. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 

Grenadier Guards, 1st battalion; Coldstream Guards, Ist battalion; Scots 
Fusileer Guards, Ist battalion; Col. Hoary. Bentinck. — . : 

First Infantry Brigade—38th Regt. of Foot, 93d Highlanders, Rifle Brigade, 
2d battalion; Major-Genl. Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B. ; 

42d Highlanders, 50th Regt., 95th Regt.: Major-Genl. Mildmay Fane. 

By command of the Right Hon. Genl. Viscount Hardinge, Commanding-in- 
Chief. G. Brown, Adjutant-General. 

IntsH _ENCAMPMENT.—Ireland, like England and France, is likely to have a 
military encampment this summer. It will be formed on the Curragh of Kil- 
dare, on a large scale—the force to comprise five regiments of the line, the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, the 11th Hussars, and detachments of Artillery, Horse 
Artillery, and Lancers. 





Navy. 


Apporntments.--Capts., J. J. M‘Cleverty to command the Terrible, paddle- 
wheel steam-frigate, with engines of 800-horse power, commissioned at Wool- 
wich ; T. P. Thompson to the Vestal, 26, on the West Indies and North Ameri- 
can station, under the command of Capt. C. B. Hamilton.—Commrs., J. A. St. 








Leger to the Coast-cuard ; Woolcombe, to command the Styx, paddle-wheel 
steam-sloop, on the East Indies station; G. Snell to the Medusa,72, at Jamaica. 
__Lts., J. Seccombe and L. A. Whimper, from the Horatio to the Tribune, 30, 
screw-steamship at Sheerness; A. Darby and R. O’Brien from the Coast Guard 
service, to be agents for mails; E. Hardinge to the Tribune; C. Bromley, J. 
Murray, W. R. G. Palliser, and T. H. Lyon to be additional lieuts. in the Win- 
chester, 50, flag-ship, on the East Indies station.—Paymaster, J. E. Autey to the 
Tribwne.—Surgeon, R. Grahame, M.D., from the Horatio to the Tribune. 

Promorions.—Commr. W. K. Hall, at present in command of the Styx, steam- 
sloop, on the Cape of Good Hope station, to be Capt.—Sec. Master C. Albert, 
recently serving in the Castor, 50, to be Master.—Assist.-Surg. J. Elliott, re- 
cently serving in the Castor, to be Surg.—Sec. Master H. Martin, serving in the 
ala 70, flagship, on the W. I. station, is promoted, to be Master for 
rank. 

Second TRIAL OF THE GREAT SCREW THREE-DECKER.—A Portsmouth letter 
of the 7th inst. says, ‘“‘ The Duke of Wellington, 131, screw three-decker, Capt. 
H. B. Martin, C.B., went to Spithead to-day at noon to remain in readiness for 
further orders and to complete her crew, of whom she wants 260 hands of va- 
rious classes, having ~—_ board 840 officers, seamen, marines, marine ar- 
tillery, stokers, and boys. Many thousands of the population ashore thronged 
the batteries and beach on either side the harbour to witness the progress of this 
noblest ship in the Royal navy, and on the platform battery were stationed the 
bands of the Royal Marine Artillery and the Connaught Rangers, who greeted 
those on board the Duke with ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” &c., as did 
the band of the Victory as she emerged from the harbour. Rounding Spithead a 
salute for the Port-Admiral was fired from her maindeck guns. She then pro- 
ceeded through the anchorage and down to the measured mile in Stokes’ Bay to 
try her rate of speed. She made two runs with the following satisfactory results: — 











Runs. Time. Revolutions. Speed in knots. 
First with tide 5 min. 16 sec. 30 11-392 
Second against tide 7min. 9 sec. 29% a ae 





Average mean speed of the two runs, 9°902. Pressure of steam, 12!b.” 

On crossing the bar of the harbour there were only two inches of water be- 
tween her keel and the ground—rather a critical position for such a precious 
item of the national stock. After running the mile at Stokes’ Bay she was 
navigated through Spithead, and made several turns to test her steering quali- 
ties, which were perfect; also trying the expansive gear, turning in a circle, 
&c., all which experiments were deemed highly satisfactory. 


Obituary. 


Tue Earu or Ducis.—Henry George Francis Moreton, Earl of Ducie, ex- 
pired on Thursday, the 2nd inst. The deceased Earl was born on the 8th of 
May, 1802, and married on the 29th of June, 1826, the Hon. Elizabeth Dutton, 
eldest daughter of Lord Sherborne, by whom he had numerous issue—the eldest 
of whom, Henry John, born 10th of August, 1829, and elected M.P. for Stroud 
in 1852, now succeeds to the ancestral honours. The late peer was, after a very 
arduous contest, elected M.P. for the eastern division of the county of Gloucester 
in 1832, and he continued to represent that portion of the county for three 
years. He was a liberal patron to agriculture, and well known as the inventor 
of the Ducie cultivator and many other agricultural implements now extensively 
used, also as a breeder of stock of unequalled excellence, and also through the 
Whitfield Farm. Lord Ducie was President of the Royal Agricultural Society 
for the year now ending. The deceased peer was a staunch advocate of free 
trade principles in the House of Lords, at a time when, with the exception of 
Lords Radnor, Fitzwilliam, and Kinnaird, they were not avowed by any other 
peer, and his extensive connection with agriculture added much to the weight 
of his influence, given as it was entirely to obtain a repeal of the Corn laws. In 
the corn law debates Earl Ducie was an able and frequent speaker. He was 
also a prominent member of the Evangelical Alliance. Asa landlord he was 
extremely popular—not a single application having been made by his tenants 
for a reduction of rent. Lord Moreton having succeeded to the title and estates, 
a vacancy is created for the representation of Stroud, the last election for which 
is acknowledged by all parties to have been the hardest fought contest since 
1832. 











Lorp Dacre.—The death of General Lord Dacre took place on the 2nd inst. 
His lordship, who was the twenty-first peer, and succeeded his brother about 
three years since, was born in 1777, entered the army at a very early age, mar- 
ried in 1806 a daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Dean Crosbie, and by her leaves 
issue, the eldest of whom, the Hon. Thomas Brand, late M.P. for Hertfordshire, 
succeeds to the title. Lord Dacre was a very distinguished officer. He served 
in Flanders in 1793, 1794, 1795, and at Copenhagen in 1807. He was in the 
Peninsula with the Ist battalion of the Coldstream Guards from 1808 to 1812, 
with a slight intermission ; he commanded the regiment at the battle of Sala- 
manca, for which he received the gold medal. He also had the silver medal 
for his services at Talavera, Busaco, and Salamanca. By his lordship’s death 
the Colonelcy of the 31st Regiment is placed at the disposal of Lord Hardinge. 

At Dominica, of yellow fever, Mrs. Blackall, wife of the Lieut.-Governor of 
that island.—At Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, Sir J. Hope, Bart., of Craig- 
hall, M.P. for the county of Edinburgh, aged 73.—At Chatham, H. C. Lucas, 
Esq., Staff-Assist.-Surg., late of H.M. 80th Regt.—In this city, of bronchitis, Mr. 
W. G. Jones, tragedian, formerly of the National Theatre—At the Narrows 
Bridge, Lake Simcoe, on Saturday, the 28th of May, Antonio, alias Peter Pike, 
Chief of the Sioux Nation, and nephew of the celebrated Black Hawk. 


Music. 


Seldom is this city of New York so devoid of musical attractions as at the 
present moment; for although scarcely a night passes, for which there is not 
some sort of performance advertised, yet there is really nothing heard at pre- 
sent that requires critical notice. But as the subject is always one of interest, 
and other places are just now more fortunate than this is, we eke out our ac- 
customed space by two musical memoranda from London. The one touches 
upon choral music without accompaniment—the other upon the reception of 
Hector Berlioz amongst a set of amateurs and professional artists hitherto un- 
known to him. 

Tur CoLogne CHooraL Unton.—The series of concerts by the members of the 
“ Koélner meen get fi 9 | Verein,” or the “‘ Cologne Union of Men Voices,” the 
announcement of which has excited so munch curiosity and expectation in our 
musical circles, has begun. The first performance took place yesterday morn- 
ing, at the Hanover-square Rooms, and more than realised the highest anticipa- 
tions which could have been formed of it. The perfection, indeed, to which 
these Germans have brought the art of vocal harmony is quite unique and unpa- 
ralleled. Their singing must be heard before any conception can be formed of 
its effects. No attempt at description can give any idea of them. 

This is the more wonderful, as the Cologne Union is strictly and literally a 
society of amateurs. Its members are not professional chorus singers, wholly 
devoted to their occupation, and drilled to the precision of regular troops by 
daily and laborious discipline. They are, all of them, men belonging to the mid- 
dle class of society—all actively engaged in the pursuits of various professions 
and branches of business, and cultivating the vocal art entirely as an amuse- 
ment and a pastime. They are merely volunteers, in short; and yet no regular 
soldiers anywhere else can be compared to them fora moment. This is a further 

roof, in addition to many others, of the | nese musical organisation of the 

ermans—of that instructive aptitude for harmony, or the simultaneous combi- 





nation of sweet sounds, which shows itself in all classes of people. The peasants | 


at theirrustic labour, the artisans in their workshops, the soldiers on their march, 
are always singing in parts; and in their part singing they often put to shame 
the professional singers of other countries. 

Germany is full of choral societies, at and small. They are to be found in 
every town, and in some of the states in every village. The people take the ut- 
most delight in them, and their devotion to a pastime at once so social and so 
innocent, unquestionably has the best effect on their dispositions, habits, and 
morals. Among these associations, that of Cologne stands pre-eminent. It 
numbers nearly two hundred persons; its ordinary members er | respectable 
citizens of Cologne, and its honorary members including many of the most emi- 
nent musicians in Europe. At the great German and Belgian festivals, where 
the different musical societies contend for the — _of excellence, the Cologne 
union has always carried off the first prize, and received the honours due to vic- 
tory. The object of its being is the cultivation of art, not simply for the plea- 
sure derived from it, but for the higher purposes of beneficence. It is the rule 
of the Union that the proceeds of its public performances shall be devoted to use- 
ful, patriotic, and charitable purposes only; and we are informed by the pros- 
pectus before us, that “‘ the Union, besides its performance of oratorios and 
masses in churches, has given seventy concerts, and handed in an amount of 
about 21,000 thalers (say £3,000,) to the various foreign charities.” The pro- 
ceeds of the series of concerts now commenced in London are to be applied in 
the same manner. 

Yesterday the concert-room was crowded, and the audience included a large 


number of persons distinguished for rank, fashion and attainment in literature 
and art. e appearance of the performers was exceedingly interesting. They 
were about eighty in number; and in dress and deportment lookéd what they 
were—a body of respectable German citizens. They were arranged in the or- 
chestra according to their voices, with their distinguished conductor, Herr 
Franz Weber, at their head, who beat the time and represented the whole body 
in acknowledging the enthusiastic applause with which many parts of the per- 
formance were received. Their singing was without any instrumental accom- 
paniment whatever. 

The concert began with a solo and chorus, a “ Greeting to England,” com- 
posed for the occasion by the Chevalier Neukomm, who is resident in London 
at pocsent—o very beautiful composition, worthy of its celebrated author. Then 
followed “‘ Le Bouquet;” three part songs by Otto, Schartlich, and Kreutzer, 
which gained the prize at Antwerp in 1851; and a series of choruses, intermixed 
with concerted passages for solo voices, by Mendelssohn, Zéllner, Ries, and 
Kiicken; terminating with our national anthem, “God save the Queen.” Be- 
tween the vocal pieces, several of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Liederohne worte,” and We- 
ber’s “ Invitation to the Waltz,” where charmingly piayed on the pianoforte by 
Malle. Clauss. 

We do not attempt to convey by any description an idea of the manner in 
which these fine specimens of German vocal harmony were sung. We have al- 
ready said (and many others have said it before us) that such an attempt would 
only be a vain accumulation of words. But we earnestly advise our musical 
readers to hear the Cologne singers; assuring them that they will receive a plea- 
sure more exquisite in many respects than any pleasure they have ever received 
from the ‘‘concord of sweet sounds.’’ There is no harmony so beautiful asthe har- 
mony of the human voice; and the more entirely vocal and unmixed with instru- 
ments, the finer it is. In England we know little or nothing of its effects, for 
we scarcely ever hear it unadulterated. Our best chorus-singers cannot sing a 
complex or extended piece of harmony without accompaniment. The voices al- 
ways sink below the original pitch, so that the piece begins in one key and ends 
in another; the parts of the harmony are not equally balanced; and the points 
are not taken up with @ plomb and precision. To cover these defects it is ne- 
cessary to have the aid of a band of instruments; but we have always been con- 
vinced that the instruments detract. from, instead of adding to, the grandeur of 
the effect. Were the choristers of Exeter-hall able to sing ‘‘ For unto us a child 
is born,” or the “ Hallelujah chorus,” with sufficient purity of intonation, suf- 
ficient accuracy and firmness, and sufficient unity in the delicate gradations of 
sound which constitute the light and shade of musig, the effect would be very 
much greater than when their voices are drowned by the noise of an instrumen- 
tal orchestra. Now, what our English choristers cannot do, these Germans 
can. They seem animated by one soul, and their united voices seem to be one 
mighty instrument.—Datly News, June 8. 


Paitaarmonic Society.—Professional prejudices and artistic antipathies 
received a death-blow, by the appearance of Berlioz in the orchestra, last Mon- 
day night, to conduct the first part of the sixth Philharmonic programme, the 
pieces being selected from his own compositions. The advent of this wn 
composer in such a locality is a significant fact in the musical annals of this 
country. He is indebted for his engagement in the rivalry of concert specula- 
tions, and art has thus reason to rejoice at old and new Philharmonic discord. 
The triumph of Berlioz under the most disheartening difficulties was complete. 
The most bitter adversaries of his system were heard to exclaim. “ He is, in- 
deed, 2 wonderful man!’ moved as they were irresistibly by the poetic fancy, 
vivid imagination, and splendid colouring of his marvellous orchestration. The 
Byronion symphony, ‘ Harold in Italy,” is of the descriptive class: it has four 
movements, opening with Harold in the mountains, succeeded by scenes of joy 
and happiness ; then in the second section, presenting to the mind's eye the 
March of Pilgrims, who chant the Evening Hymn; next changing to the Moun. 
taineers’ Serenade ; and ween in the fourth portion, indicating the furious 
orgies of brigands, interrupted by delicious breaks of preceding themes. Any- 
thing more age a dramatic than the Symeyhonic Epic—through which 
flows a viola part, ney | played by Sainton—cannot be imagined: only those 
who have heard the “‘ Romeo and Juliet’ work by the same composer can form 
a conception of the picturesque variety in Berlioz’s ideal scenes. In addition 
to the “‘ Harold,” the symphonic introduction to the second act of the opera 
‘* Benvenuto Cellini” was executed. The overture—for such, from its length 
must it be designated—is a most animated embodiment, as it were, of the rol- 
licking fun and whimsicalities of the Roman Carnival. It is instrumented with 
a piquancy of the most exhilarating kind ; ever and anon, amidst the turwoil 
of the throng, an exquisite melody stealing on the ear, indicating that amidst 
the storm and excitement of the crowd the under-current of human woe was 
making its way. Berlioz, it is conceded on all hands, is thoroughly original. 
His ideas are as noval as his forms are fresh. His treatment of an orchestra is 
entirely his own ; his acoustical effects are peculiarly his my tie His style, 
in short, is patent ; it differs from everything that has been heard before ; and 
he calls upon his players to perform passages of which they have never had a 
notion in their artistic experience. hen remains the question, is the domain 
of art limited ? and who has marked the boundaries ? 

Great as was the admiration expressed at the marvellous execution of the in- 
tricacies of the symphony and overture by the band, and willing as we are to 
recognise the astonishing faculty of playing almost at sight, by our players, it 
must be distinctly understood that this performance can only be regarded as a 
rehearsal of the two works. The light and shade so necessary to develope the 
subtle thoughts of Berlioz was assuredly wanting. The ‘“‘ March ef Pilgrims,” 
which in Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Paris, Leipzic, &c., was always rap- 
turously encored, was signally deficient in delicacy. The pianissimo opening 
the movement, followed by a crescendo of singular effect, when rightly ren- 
dered, could not be accomplished with a single rehearsal; but the spirit of the 
executants was good. 

A sacred air, ‘‘ The repose of the Holy Family,” . sung by Gardoni, between 
the two orchestral pieces, awakeued unanimous enthusiasm, from its marked 
originality and suavity. Admirably sung by the Italian tenor, it elicited a most 
rapturous encore. As a vocal composer, this specimen places Berlioz’s reputa- 
tion in the most favourable light. 

In the second part, Beethoven’s C minor symphony, Weber’s “ Ruler of the 
Spirits,” overture, Bottessini’s astounding double-bass concerto, and airs sun 
by Gardoni, from Donizetti’s  Favorita,”’ and by Pischek from Spohr’s “Faust,” 
under the direction of Costa. who was warmly and yy greeted, com- 
pleted this magnificent and memorable concert.—Lon. Daily News, June 4. 

The following item is of more immediate interest :— 

JULLIEN, with his monster orchestra of one hundred and fifty of the principal 
instrumental performers of Europe, among whom are Bottesini, the greatest con- 
tra basso in the world; Koenig, the renowned cornopian, and others of eqnal 
calibre, with the great Maestro Julien as the director and conductor, will arrive 
here about the 15th of August, and commence a series of promenade concerts on 
the 24th. Castle Garden has been secured for one month. Combined with the 
immense amount of talent says a late number of the Musical World, of London, 
is Madame Anna Zerr, the best prima donna of Germany.—N. Y. Herald. 


Bram. 


As with Music, so with the Drama. There is literally nothing to record. We 
borrow therefore a few remarks on Rachel’s present engagement in London. 


The appearance of Mademoiselle Rachel, last night, attracted the fullest house 
of the season. Every desirable place was occupied ; the private boxes pre- 
sented an animated and interesting aspect, and there was generully that kind of 
excitement among the audience which is only to be found on great occasions. 

It is needless to say that the audience only came to see Mademoiselle Rachel. 
The custom which has existed ever since that greatest of tragedians iutroduced 
the drama of Racine and Corneille to the notice of the English public—the cus- 
tom of listening with the deepest attention to every word she utters, and of ig- 
noring all the rest of the play—is still preserved in its full force. This practice 
is sometimes referred to by English critics to prove the want of all intrinsic 
appeal to sympathy in the classical drama of France, and it is then assumed 
that the power exercised by Mademoiselle Rachel is totally independent of the 
author she illustrates. This notion should not be too hastily adopted. At pre- 
sent we have no opportunity, either at London or Paris, o! — the whole 
dramatis persone of any one tragedy of the time of Louis XIV. so played as to 
give a fair chance of settling such an important question. 

The Phédre of Racine, when first brought to the notice of the Londoners, 
some 12 years ago, came as a sort of literary curiosity. It had been read as a 
French lesson, but no one had a notion of seeing it put on the stage in a visible 
shape, and the educated portion of the audience loved to compare it with the 
plays of Euripides and Seneca written on the same subject. Now, thauks to the 
frequent engagements of Mademoiselle Rachel, it has become as familiar to a 
certain section of the public as Hamel or Othello. The progress of the action 
is admitted as a matter of course, and an audience of three years’ standing 
knows as well how to look for the several “ points” which the play affords as 
an habitué of the lyrical drama knows how to pick out the favourite songs of 
an opera. 

Such, however, is the amazing talent of Mademoiselle Raclicl, that, however 
familiar the play becomes, her performance always bears an appearance of 
freshness, and the audience listen to her interpretations not ouly for the sake of 
a temporary excitement, but as if they were studying some new revelation in 
the history of emotion. No tragic artist so completely identifies herself with 
the character assumed as Mademoiselle Rachel, and we follow her delineations 
as if by some strange arrangement of things a human being subjected to real 
sufferings and torn by the strongest passions was placed before us, and we were 
made the confidants of her woes, and the witnesses of her crimes. The deso- 
lating influence of an unholy passion upon the mind of Phaedra, so plainly writ- 
ten upon the countenance and expressing itself by unwilling utterances, takes @ 
visible shape, and, when the loved object is in sight, we see the secret —s 
gradually rising into open avowal, till it assumes that torrent-like force st 
| carries along the very soul of the speaker, and which Mademoiselle Rache = 
presents by a rapidity of utterance which is truly marvellous. The — o 
the whole character of Phaedra, on hearing that she has a rival—@ rs a fy 
which is audibly denoted by no more than a“ Quot Seigneur —!s owe > 4 y 
such a transformation in the appearance of the person that it has the e ~ | 
an electric shock. Then there is the sublime appeal to the godiibe bye mp 
the unhappy queen—a speech that may be compared to that of y ¢ the head of 
swallows the sleeping Gonght—ani the imprecations launche Ay hee seth t 
(Enone, which immediately follow it. The grand exhibitions one me at pod 
this situation and in the passionate declaration of love, rouse 

i conti <e. Mademoiselle Rachel has lost 
ence into spontaneous but continuous applause. Ma o ssenadian of hea 
none of her supremacy over her hearers ; she is still the mp htinaie @ B 
| sion, decorated, but not weakened, by all the refinements 0 —- 
' Times, June 2. 
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Notices of New @orks. 


Tax Course or Eurme, &., or Tuomas Core. By Louis. L. Noble. 
New York. 1853, Cornish, Lamport, & Co.—The author of this volume 
has desired that its title-page should exactly set forth its pretensions, and 
it may not therefore be inexpedient to reproduce it. It reads thus“ The 
Course of Empire, Voyage of Life, and other Pictures of Thomas Cole, 
N.A., with Selections from his Letters and Miscellaneous Writings, illus- 
trative of his Life, Character, and Genius.” Mr. Noble, who was Cole’s 
religious pastor at Catskill, has thrown into his self-imposed task a most 
loving appreciation of Cole’s excellent moral qualities, and a zeal on be- 
half of his professional reputation unstinted and almost unqualified. The 
former is alike creditable to the living biographer and to his deceased 
friend ; nor shall we take serious exception to Mr. Noble’s estimate of that 
friend’s repute as an artist. We have more than once recorded our belief 
that Mr. Cole could not, or did not, paint up to his own conceptions : his 
skill lagged behind his genius, although the existence of that genius and 
its poetical tendencies cannot be questioned by any one familiar with his 
works. Americans also owe him thanks for having almost instituted 
landscape-painting amongst them. There is, moreover, something grateful 
in the warm praises thus bestowed by one who seems to have known him 
thoroughly ; and whilst the acquaintances and associates of Cole will 
joyously hail this pious tribute to his memory, we take pleasure in assur- 
ing the general reader that it is “a simple story,” told with feeling, and 
fraught with considerable interest.—Until we read - these memoirs, we 
were not aware that Mr. Cole was born in England, of English parents ; 
that he resided there until he was eighteen years of age ; and that in his 
earliest youth, and in the uncongenial atmosphere of the manufacturing 
districts, his artistic predilections were engendered. He was, neverthe- 
less, unbiassed by native prejudices; he decidedly underrated the English 
landscape painters. 


Nores rrom Live, 1 Seven Essays. By Henry Taylor. Boston. 
1853. Ticknor & Co.—Life is done up so fast, now-a-days, and it is so 
much a matter of business to get through it rapidly, that we doubt if even 
the very clever author of “ Philip Van Artevelde” will induce many to go 
leisurely through his little book, profiting by his quiet suggestions as to 
what, if,we are wise, we can do for ourselves in the hurry and bustle of 
every-diigexistence.—Though Henry Taylor be a poet, he is no dreamer. 
He has written one of the most remarkable dramatic poems of modern 
times ; remarkable, not for imagination or passion, but for that large in- 
sight into human life, which springs from the union of gifted powers and 
profound knowledge of the world. Such a character as Philip Van Arte- 
velde, the man of thought and the man of action, could be drawn only by 
a writer who, while sharing largely in the activities of the busy world, 
could yet abstract himself sufficiently from it to look upon it with a deep 
and meditative eye. And when such a writer puts forth a book of thoughts 
suggested by his own commerce with his kind, the reader may be assured 
that it will be no ordinary homily of moralities. But, as we have said, 
nobody has time for such things; and although it is very obliging and 
very good in Mr. Taylor to write them, we are in the main too busy to 
give hima hearing. Still, there may be a few who think that making 
money and living in fine houses are not exactly the only purposes for 
which they are created ; and if there be any such antiquated fellows left, 
they may possibly be tempted to look into this volume. It is a part of 
our business to do so, that we may advice our subseribers of what is worth 
reading. As matter of business then we have read it, and as matter of 
advice we bid them do the same. 


Cyrrmua. By the Author of “ The Initials.” New York, 1853. Ap- 
pletons.—A finely-written romance, full of a certain sort of repulsive in- 
terest, which leaves the reader undecided whether he has had more of 
pain or of pleasure in the perusal. The writer’s power and knowledge of 
life, so strikingly shown in her former work, ensure the pleasure. How 
much of pain goes with it, may be imagined, if we attempt briefly to 
sketch its singular and objectionable plot. 

The persons then are all Germans, and are entirely of one noble family, 
aunts, cousins, nephews, and cousins-german. Both wealth and rank seem 
to be superabundant ; and perhaps the hidden moral may be found, in 
discovering how grievously these may be abused. The principal charac- 
ters are the enthusiastic Melanie, who is the aunt of three of the others— 
her husband, the President or Governor of their Principality—her niece, 
the peerless Cyrilla—and her two nephews, Counts Rupert and Zorn- 
dor ff, whose characters form a fine contrast, but who are both passionately 
attached to Cyrilla. The generous, highly-educated, liberal-minded Ru- 
pert is a philanthropist in his wealth. Zorndorff, a diplomatist by pro- 
fession, exists chiefly on the bounty of his uncle, in whose official duties he 
assists.—The manly Rupert possesses not the extraordinary personal at- 
tractions of the sordid Zorndorff, who, bent on the acquirement of money, 
is equally unscrupulous how he acquires the hand of Cyrilla, or the purse 
of a wealthy Banker whose daughter sighs for him.—The aunt, weak- 
minded, as very enthusiastic persons are too apt to be, is gained over by 
Zorndorff, and aids in bringing about a clandestine and perfectly secret 
marriage between himself and Cyrilla. With vows of silence and secrecy, 
they part at the altar, Cyrilla returning with Melanie, and Zorndorff to 
pursue his nefarious schemes ; for, having now rendered it impossible for 
Cyrilla to bestow her hand on his hated rival, Rupert, he hastens to the 
Banker, marries his invalided daughter, and is put in possession of his 
long-coveted wealth. The poor wife, No. 2, lives for three years, until 
the sudden discovery of her husband’s baseness kills her outright. During 
this period his burning jealousy is the torment of Cyrilla’s life. Finally, 
he inveigles a third cousin, Lindesmar, into a quarrel and fatal duel with 
Rupert, und the authorities, seeing how thoroughly Lindesmar was the dupe 
of Zorndorff, assign him a few years of imprisonment; whilst to the real 
murderer of Rupert twenty are dealt out. Cyrilla, as the only mode left 
of extricating her from the horrible and complicated dilemma, is made to 


die broken-hearted. In the true spirit of melodrama, the book concludes 
with these words. i 


By one of the strange chances so 


c ¢ 30 common in life, the day on which Zorndorff 
and Lindesmar left Exfort for their place of destination, they overtook the long 


train of carriages that accompanied to the first vill ri : 
the hearse containing the remains of Rupert an “Cyril Matep by ao a 
well-guarded carriage followed in the funeral procession, while in it the most 
hopelessly and deeply mourning mourners of all bent down their heads in silent 
agony. Vhen at last a halt was made, and they were permitted to pass, one 
vielen glance showed them the pall that covered the coffins of both their 
victims. 

As, however, we quote the closing paragraph, let us do the same with 
the opening passage, in which the Baroness Tautpheus—-for so the autho- 
ress is named—exhibits her descriptive skill. 


Hundreds of English travellers pass through Salzbur , sae 
of them having previously gone over a considerable Sah can - bead 
periphery in that silent business-like manner which, on the continent of Europe 
is supposed to be peculiar to their nation ; not a few, after having arrived at 
the melancholy conviction, that they have already seen too much to be sur- 

rised or particularly pleased by any country left for them to explore. Yet the 

lings must be blunted in an unusual degree, if that most beautifully situated 
town make no lasting impression on the mind, when seen in all the glory of an 
unclouded summer's day. The range of mountains that form the horizon, and 
from which the snow seldom altogether disap , is near enough to realize in 
a few hours the dreams of the most imaginative pedestrian, in gigantic rocks 
thundering torrents, dark lakes, and narrow secluded valleys. Mountai ns, too, 
are the natural fortifications of the town itself, the solid rock forming a part in 
the construction of many of the houses, while forest trees grow luxuriantly 
among the crags above their roofs. 
lzburg in summer, and Salzburg in winter, present, however, very different 
aspects. The surrounding scenery is unfit for enjoyment ; we perceive that the 
streets are narrow, the houses high ; that the mountains diminish the hours of 
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light and sunshine, and seem in their monotonous whiteness like shrouded 

ants about to encircle us in their frozen arms. The beautiful marble fountain 
in the Dom Platz is covered up with wooden planks to defend it from the frost ; 
the exotic plants that 1 at all the windows have been withdrawn ; 
deep snow lies on the ground, not, however, wet and slippery as we know it in 
England, but dry, hard, crisp, and crystallized ; and a stranger might watch 
with interest the various kinds of sledges, from those on which the | wagon 
slides eretingty, its team of horses well furnished with sonorous bells, to the 
lighter vehicles that, gliding noiselessly along, convey the fruit and vegetables 
to market, the fur-capped children to school, or the eapacious basket of a laun- 
dress to its destination. 

The mixture of monks and nape | is also a peculiarity that strikes immedi- 
ately. With the former we have nothing to do, with the latter somewhat—that 
is, if the reader will consent to retro; le some twenty years in imagination, 
and spend a winter day in Salzburg towards the end of the year 1830. Crossin 
the bridge over the Salzach at an early hour in the morning, a turn to the le 
will lead into a narrow street not far distant from the palace of Mirabel, con- 
wines, several large massively built houses : over the gateway of one of them 
a well-known coat of arms hewn in stone is conspicuous, the coronet and savage 
upon it being, it is true, rather weather-beaten and in some places defective, 
but, like the tattered colours of a regiment that has seen service, the increase of 
these defects only serves to add to its value in the estimation of its rs. 

This house was built by Rudolph Baron von Walden auf Waldenburg in the 
seventeenth century, and since repaired, altered, and enlarged, by his succes- 
—_— “y —— woe which {nterestin facts were per oe on ag Aw 
8e in the walis, that no su uent ow, n, orw washing 
mansion had ever been suffered 4 to pal me co alone It was asserted, with 
every appearance of probability, that the buildings used as stables had been 
erected by the Romans, and that perhaps treasure, certainly antiquities, might 
be ney if judicious and determined search were made in the yard and its 
vicini y- 

The hit at our countrymen’s unobservant manner of travelling may be 
fairly earned ; but we can answer personally for one of them having spent 
two days at Salzburg, some years ago, fairly enchained by its exceeding 
picturesqueness. It yields, in this respect, to few towns in any part of 
Europe. 

Tue OxLp Hovse sy tHe River. By the Author of “ The Owl-Creek 
Letters.” New York. 1853. .Harpers.—The old house, in the seques- 
tered nook of a pleasant neighbourhood, is the property of one, and the 
joint resort of two comfortable old bachelors, who have both sighed for 
the same fair hand, and seen its owner buried in early life. The chord of 
sympathy thus binds them together ; and together they hunt and fish, 
make boating excursions, and tell each other melancholy stories, the last 
being their peculiar foible. This gives opportunity to introduce a series 
of episodes—short narratives of Indians, love adventures, slaughtered 
deer, or wolves, or bears, biographies of deceased canine favourites, and 
an occasional touch of the maritime around the shores of Long Island. 
None of the tales are of sufficient length or sustained interest, to arrest 
particular attention, though one can scarcely help envying the quiet lot 
of this grumbling brace of old bachelors, who moreover tell the little they 
have to say, pleasantly enough. 


MAGNETISM: ITS MINUTLH, AND ITS AGGREGATE. By Talbot Watts—A 
puff, in six pages of very blank verse. 


Tue Evneuish Humovrists or THE Eicureentu Century. By W. MM. 
Thackeray. New York. 1853. Harpers.—In a portable and large- 
typed duodecimo, here are those memorable Lectures, which were re- 
cently delivered in various parts of this country. They charmed, with 
trivial exceptions, all who had the pleasure of hearing them; their echoes 
yet linger in our ears. We can add nothing to the prediction of an enor- 
mous sale for them in this shape, unless it be the mention that very 
copious extracts from authorities, and many explanatory notes are ap- 
pended at many a foot-page. 


Tae Untrep States Inuustratep. JVew York. Meyer.—The first 
number of a fine, new, serial publication, in which excellent copper-plate 
views of the most noted localities are accompanied by brief descriptive 
articles. The artistic department is, we believe, managed in Germany ; 
the editing is done by Mr. C. A. Dana of the Tribune, and therefore must 
be done efficiently. 


Tue NatronaL Porrrarr GALLERY oF DistmNcuiIsHED AMERICANS. | the better class of the American citizens present. 


Philadelphia. Peterson.—Another new venture into the range of illus- 





a of flimsiness to the and ging 
Paloce—a fonlt which viesoa oy bereonlves 


As for the neighbourhood, a new city ap 
around it; but it is a city of groggeries 
assemblage of the former I never before witnessed in life. Of course 
at the race-grounds of old England I have seen more places, but 
they were only tents of canvas, which after a day or so were struck 
down ; but the groggeries which in hundreds surround the Palace 
are more substantial edifices of brick and wood, built to endure for more 
than a oF. There literally ap to be no end to them. Their name 
is indeed legion ; but though they may be all comprehended under that 
general term, they for the most part give themselves individual appella- 
tions, taken from names heroic, mythological, national, and, of course, 
“crystal.” In the multitude of groggeries, the wonder to me was, why 
one in particular should be patronised more than another, as, a as 
you could judge from their outward appearance, the “ cobbler” and the 
* sling” were as good in one as in another. The same idea would seem 
to have struck some proprietors, as particular individuals adopted parti- 
cular styles and names. A groggery designated by a railway name, for 
instance, furnished its round room with seats after this fashion :—A rail- 
way train and engine were fixed in such a manner that the front of the 
are ae ee part of the rear carriage ; in the carriages 
were » One row carpeted to sit upon, the other uncar- 
peted to rest the heels on, @ la Americaine. Thus sented ou might re- 
create yourself with any amount of cobbler and sling ; and from the quan- 
tity consumed I should say that though the train was motionless, the com- 
pany were keeping up the steam.—Other proprietors ulated in en- 
ticing names. One had the confidence to pronounce his a Temple of 
Health. The Bier Brauerey, kept by certain Gervasz Ochs, had a large 
sign-board with the single and significant word “ Pianoforte,” and sent 
forth from its interior the perpetual sound of many feet winding their 
way through the mazes of the waltz-cotillon. Another German establish- 
ment, to which a garden was attached, seemed to receive large custom 
from the men of that country-—-I may also say the women, for I saw more 
than one “ eller rg beauty drinking beer out of a huge glass vessel 
with a handle attached. From morn to dewy eve the cry appeared to be 
“ bier” and “ schwipes.””—Refreshments of another kind, too, were amply 
provided in the neighbourhood ; and all tastes and states of pocket were 
accommodated—from the iced cream of the giided saloon, to the oyster 
soup outside at six cents a bowl, and the luxury of a spoon to sup it with. 

Besides the generous preparations made for supplying the public with 
eatables and drinkables, speculation had made great provision for mental 
recreation, by means of exhibitions. They appeared to be of all kinds 
and — from General Jackson’s statue, down to the largest living 
Crocodile. There were things a large to be seen for a few 
cents, and things singularly small ; queer human beings, and intelligent 
monkeys; giants, of course, and dwarfs. 

Having spoken of the groggeries, I may add with respect to the articles 
vended therein, that the liquors too were extremely numerous. In the 
low “shanties” alcohol appeared to be principally used. It was not any 
of those fanciful preparations which are made so plentifully in America to 
gratify the thirsty palate: it was evidently drinking for the sake of its in- 
toxicating effect. And yet I saw but few people drunk, from which I 
sume that an American constitution is powerful to endure such applica- 
tions. In the better class of houses, there were great demands for various 
cooling, and at the same time stimulating beverages. Several of them I 
had heard of in England—sherry cobbler I had actually imbibed—mint 
juleps I had received the report of—gin-sling was not an unknown name— 
but one term sounded quite new to me, and that was when [heard the de- . 
mand for “smash.” I subsequently discovered the composite drink in 
question to be a mixture of brandy, ice, lemon, mint, and sugar, the 
whole “ smashed” (unde derivatum) by placing the glass tumbler within a 
larger goblet of tin and shaking both together. It.is, I understood, so pa- 
lateable a method of getting down brandy, that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the numbers who drink themselves out of their existence in this 
city, do it by means of “ smashers.”’ 

If the inside of the Crystal Palace be but as attractive as the outside 
seems, it will not accommodate its visitors. The people were not only there 
upon the spot in vast numbers; but the multitude received accessions 
every moment. Every ten minutes “ the cry was stil! they come ;’’ each 
railway stage that arrived discharging a living load, packed not oy in- 
side, but in front with the driver, and behind beside the conductor. Iam 
afraid, however, that it is the shanties that now possess the attraction ; 
the Palace is the excuse, the others the real inducement. I was not then 
quite competent to judge of the character of the crowd, but from what I 
have since seen of American life, I have no doubt there were very few of 
There were New York 
rowdies, and there were Irishmen, citizens perhaps, but still the Irish of 


ons of the Crys- 





trated biography, or, we should rather say, a cheapened reproduction of Donnybrook Fuir, though « little better costumes... There wees, of congue, 


a serial work, published under the same name, nearly twenty years ago. | up to in their own land. 


Frenchmen practising the Sabbath-breaking which they had been brought 
There were the sojourners and the strangers of 


George Washington and Martha Washington occupy worthily the opening | every clime ; but there were very few decent American citizens-——the men 


number. The work is in octavo form, and has an air of promise about it, 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE ON SUNDAY. 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN JUST LANDED. 


of sharp aspect and unwhiskered face, whom I have since seen in their of- 
fices and their stores, whose quick and rapid action and intelligence amaze 
the more methodic European, and make him at first mistake the brusque- 
ness, which is natural, for a-studied impertinence. Any absence, however, 
of genuine American citizens was atoned for by the universal presence of 
the genuine American flag. The Stars and Stripes rose up before the view 


As is the Kebla’s seat to the pilgrim unto Medina; as are the Queen’s everywhere ; they floated from the gilded saloon which fronts the great 


Palace and St. Paul’s Cathedral to the country cousin who journeys unto 
London ; as, in fact, is that which happens to be the most remarkable 
thing in any place, to the individual who travels to that quarter—so at 


entrance of the Crystal Palace; and they did not disdain the humble 
shanty of wood, where the rowdy “liquored” at three cents a glass. Eve- 
rywhere the flag of the great Republic invited its citizens to come in, and 


this moment is the Crystal Palace to the person who turns his face towards | 8¢t drunk uuder its protection.—It seemed to me a pity that such a gi- 
New York. On Sunday morning last, the land of the New World rose for | S@2tic scheme of drinking should have been raised around what is meant 


the first time before the view of myself and my fellow-voyagers; but it 
was not its pleasant green fields, after five weary weeks of never-a-view 
but water, nor yet the prospect of better fare, after an equal period of salt 
beef and hard biscuit, that with us constituted the great event. It was 
the intended visit which each was to pay to the Crystal Palace. 

Having, as an Englishman, a gratified recollection of our own Exhibi- 
tion, I set out myself upon an early excursion, and I purpose mentioning 
what I saw there, and what I thought of it; and although I head my pa- 
per “ The Crystal Palace on Sunday,” no one will perhaps object also to 
hear — a British stranger thought of New York generally on his first 
arrival. 

To my mind nothing could be more unlike London. New York bears 
no resemblance to it whatever ; while on the contrary it would be ex- 
tremely like Paris, if Paris were but stretched out a little in the breadth 
of its streets. Most Parisian, too, did it seem to my mind, in its cafés ; 
and if not in its drinks, at leastin its dominoes. Particularly unlike Lon- 
don in its omnibusses without conductors, and the passengers paying their 
fare through a hole in the roof to a driver sitting coatless on his box. 
Above all things, unlike in its absence of blue and bludgeoned policemen, 
displaying, instead, to the gaze of the unawed Briton a custodian of the 
public peace in, it may be, Panama hat and nankeen frock, the small 
brass star indicative of authority being to a British mind but a poor sub- 
stitute for the blue and buttons of old England’s police. Paris, however, 
it is most especially unlike in one thing, and the disparity not a little 
agreeably surprised me ; it observes in its suspension of business the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, reminding the Briton that he is in no French or hea- 
then land, but one peopled by men with ancestors like his own. He sees 
churches, too, in abundance, reminding him of the temples of old England; 
but the Briton must remember that they are not all Episcopalian here, 
and that the tapering spire does not rise above such altars alone, but crowns 
likewise the seats of Genevan and Romish worship. But—and I leave it 
last as being the strongest point—most unlike of all is it to home, in the 
strength of such solar rays as I never encountered before in my life. It 
seemed literally to my English notions asif it rained fire. I heard during 
the day the highest tribute paid to the strength of the sun, which it was 
possible for it receive, by a poor Irish emigrant, who came out as a steer- 
age passenger in the same vessel with me. “ Och, murther!’’ said he, as 
he dragged himself along, perspiring at every pore, and gasping for breath, 
—* Och, murther! I used to complain of the cowld and the hunger in 
Ireland, and sure it’s myself now that would take a dhrass of the hunger 
for the sake of a shiver of the cowld.” The poor Irishman was not singu- 
lar; for my part I would willingly have gone without my dinner, if getting 
cool were a condition annexed to the abstinence. : 

In that to me most singular of all modes of conveyance—a railway car 
drawn by horses through the public streets—I reached the neighbourhood 
of the Crystal Palace where, 

“ Like Babel a new royal dome has arisen.” f 

My first impression was one of disappointment. Used to the gigantic 
proportions of the great parent of all the Crystal Palaces, in Hyde Park, 
there was not only nothing to amaze, but something to disappoint the eye. 
The complete absence of vastness, however, is somewhat atoned for by the 
external decoration, which is in good taste and keeping, and in favourable 
contrast I thought with the too-airy exterior of the Palace in Hyde Park. 
It seems to me, however, that the site selected is an injudicious one ; its 
adjacency to the massive architecture of the Croton Reservoir imparts a 


to be a temple of beauty and art. It will produce an unfavourable im- 
ane upon the European visitor. To my mind it seems that within 
ew York and its vast environs there could not be found a spot, where 
the stranger would receive a less favourable impression of American mo- 
a and American intellectuality, than at ‘The Crystal Palace on 
unday. 
New York, Wednesday, June 22. 


———_~.——_——— 


HINTS ON BAROMETERS. 


Few philosophical instruments are in such general use as the barometer 
and yet the qualities which are necessary to insure accuracy, and the pro- 
per method of observation, are but imperfectly understood by many to 
whom its use is familiar. The following hints are intended in some mea- 
sure to remedy this deficiency, by explaining the principles of its action, 
and showing how it may be employed with greatest certainty. 

The principle upon which the barometer is constructed, is the sam 
which enables a fly to traverse the ceiling, and a child’s leather-sucker to 
lift a stone—namely, the weight of the atmosphere. Take, for example, 
the simplest form of the barometer—a tube, closed at one end, filled with 
mercury, and inverted into a saucer of the same liquid. The mercury will 
subside in the tube to the height of about 30 inches, and there remain, 
leaving a vacuum more or less perfect above it.. This column of mercury, 
30 inches high, exactly balances a column of air reaching from the surface 
of the liquid in the saucer to the top of the atmosphere—a distance of 
many miles. Thus the barometer is a kind of balance with the column of 
air in the one scale, and the column of mercury in the other. These ex- 
actly balance one another: and therefore, if an addition of weight is made 
to one scale, an equal alteration must ensue in the other, or the balance 
} will be destroyed. If, from greater condensation, diminished elasticity, 

or any other cause, the column of air is increased in weight, it will press 
down the mercury in the cistern, which, on the other hand, will rise in the 
tube, until the additional quantity entering from the cistern beneath re- 
stores the former equality. Now, it is found that the air is lighter before 
and during wet than in fine weather, consequently the falling of the mer- 
curial column may be expected at that time. The same principle is ap- 
plied when ‘the instrument is used for measuring heights ; with this differ- 
ence, that then the column of air is shortened, and therefore lightened, by 
elevation above the surface of the earth, while in the former case the same 
effect is produced by increased elasticity. 

There are at present two kinds of barometers in common use, which are 
distinguished by the names of “wheel-barometer,” and “ cistern-baro- 
meter.’ In the former, the tube is bent up at the lower extremity, form- 
ing asyphon. A small iron float rests upon the surface of the metal in 
the shorter leg of the syphon, and a thread attached to the float at one 
ee passes over a small wheel, or axle, carrying an index, and ter- 
minates in a light weight at the other end. The index points to divisions 
upon a metal dial-plate, which is the only part of the instrument exposed 
to view. This barometer, though convenient from the large size of the 
divisions, is far from certain in its indications; and for accuracy, as well 
as simplicity, we should decidedly prefer the cistern-barometer, which 
consists of a cistern to hold the mercury, and an upright glass-tube, 33 or 
34 inches in length, attached to a scale upon which the divisions are 


— and further subdivided by a vernier, which is now generally 


The first point of importance in a good instremert is the mercury itself, 
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which to give accurate indications, must be perfectly pure and 
clean. ely oe in the shops, it is adulterated to a great ex- 
tent with tin, lead, zinc, and bismuth, which must all be removed before 
the mercury can be advantageously employed. This is effected by agita- 
ting it ina glass-bottle, containing sand or A eager loaf-sugar, openin 
the bottle from time to time in order to blow out the impure air, an 
afterwards straining it through chamois-leather. The metal must then be 
boiled, in order to extricate any air which it may contain ; and when 

into the tube, it should again be heated to boiling-point, in order 
bo expel moisture, and any particles of air which may still remain, or may 
have contracted in the process of pouring in. We may ascertain when the 
vacuum above the column is perfect, by holding the barometer in the 
hands, and suddenly inclining it from the vertical position. By these 
means, the mercury will be driven against the top of the tube. If the 
blow thus given be of a hard and dry character, the vacuum is probably 
good ; but if, on the other hand, the blow sound dull and imperfect, we 
may be sure that the space above the liquid contains air. 

After the mercury itself, the tube in which it moves is the next object of 
consideration. It should be clean, and of uniform bore throughout. The 
internal diameter varies ; but a quarter of an inch is perhaps the best. 
The tube terminates at its lower extremity in a reservoir of mercury, 
which sometimes consists of a wooden or ivory dish, but more generally, 
and far more conveniently, of a leather bag, enclosed in a wooden case. 
The external atmosphere penetrates the leather, and acts upon the mer- 
eury, which cannot be driven through the pores of the leather but by hard 

ure. This form is well adapted for carriage ; as, by means of a screw 
neath the leather bag, the mercury may be fastened up tight to the top 
of its tube, and when wanted, may be lowered to its former position. Be- 
hind the tube is an ivory scale, divided into tenths of an inch, by which 
the movements of the mercury are measured. For accurate observations, 
however, these are not sufficiently fine, and a vernier scale is added, to 
render the instrument more complete. The vernier is moved up and 
down along the scale by a milled head outside the case. By its means we 
can measure the height of the mercury to 1-100th of an inch. Suppose, 
for instance, that the mercury stands a little above 294 inches by the baro- 
meter scale, and we wish to ascertain its exact height: let the vernier be 
set with its top or 0 division precisely level with the surface of the mer- 
eury. Some division on the vernier will always be found exactly on a 
line with a division of the barometer scale ; say it is the sixth, reckoning 
downwards from zero. We may then conclude that the height of the mer- 
curial column is 294 inches and 6-100th of an inch, or expressed decimally, 
29°56. In the same way, if the coinciding line had been the seventh, the 
height would have been 29°57 ; and so on. The rule is this ; that the 
figure on the vernier, which is attached to the coinciding line, will always 
we oop the number of hundredths of an inch, which must be added to the 
height observed by the barometer scale. Little or no dependence can be 
laced on the words “ fair, change, rain,” generally engraved on barome- 
Observations must be made by noticing the change of level, not by 
any fixed standard, which is nearly certain to mislead. Nor can the state 
of the weather be predicted from the convexity or concavity of the upper 
surface of the mercury, which is often considered a sure guide. In fact, 
the natural position of the surface in a column of pure mercury is convex ; 
and on this principle, the liquid may appear to be rising, while in reality 
it is not moving at all. 

Where accuracy is an object, the barometer should be corrected by a 
thermometer, for heat, as well as change in the atmospheric density, will 
influence its indications. Indeed, it is best to leave a small thermometer 
set in the barometer-case, so that the correction can be made. and the pro- 
per reading ascertained at once. A barometer should not be exposed to 
the varying heat of a fire, or of a frequented room, and it must be guarded 
from draughts. A sheltered nook in a passage is a good position; but 
any tolerably dry and uniformly-heated place will do. With a good in- 
strument at first, and a little precaution and care afterwards, the baro- 
meter may be rendered a very trustworthy and useful, though not abso- 
lutely certain weather-glass. 


—_——__oe —_—_ 


NATURAL HISTORY ON A LARGE SCALE. 


The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, though as yet but in embryo, gives 
already the enjoyment of something new and elevating to the senses, 
There, on the brow and summit of a hill, commanding a panoramic view 
of extent and loveliness which will surprise many, considering its proxi- 
mity to the metropolis, is silently but actively developing a structure 
which will command present admiration and be the wonder of all time. 
Now that one end of the nave is raised and arched over at its lofty sum- 
mit, now that the reservoirs and terraces are marked out, now that scien- 
tific workmen are giving substance to philosophic views, and now that the 
rich copies of art are coming in from the different European valhallas, 
some idea is dimly shadowed forth of what will be the crowning excellence 
and magnificence of the mature whole. On alighting from the train, after 
a run of twenty minutes from London Bridge, the favoured visitor’s at- 
tention is first directed toa mansion on the left side of the road going 
Palaceward, surrounded with shrubs and cedar trees, lately the residence 
of a wealthy merchant, but now ticketed in bold and unmistakeably 
practical characters—Geographical and Zoological Workshops—a novelty 
to begin with. Little did the owner of this stately dwelling foresee the 
apparently base uses to which his elaborately decorated apartments would 
be subjected in the hands of a set of ruthless naturalists; yet they are 
beyond measure inspiriting. This is the residence of Mr. W. Thompson, 
the active Superintendent of the Natural History Department. We enter 
the marble hall and gilded drawing-room, and find him seated, in the style 
commercial, at a table that has the aspect of a kind of business new to ns. 
He is probably negotiating with the tropics for the supplies of animal 
skins, or of living mollusks and zoophytes for his vivarium ; or he may 
be preparing directions for his stuffers and mounters. No velvet carpet 

ces his floor, nor embroidered damask his windows. Pinned to 
fhe sxtin-papered wall, where once, perhaps, hung a Correggio, isa physi- 
eal chart of the geographical distribution over the globe of plants and 
animals, and close by is a chart illustrative of homozoic belts. isothermal 
zones, and some other of the beautiful theories that have helped to bring 
the laws and whims of nature into intelligent subjection. Superintendent 
Thompson, at the suggestion of Director Edward Forbes, will have no- 
thine todo with glass-cases and stiffly vertebrated quadrupeds propped 
on four legs. Stuffer-in-Chief Bartlett, the renowned restorer and fledger 
of extinct Dodos, is employed to build up mimic caves and jungles, and 
tenant them according to the realities of Hindoostan ; and already resting 
against the gilded paneling of a satin-wood door may be seen a fierce 
jaguar, on an uplifted tree-stem, ready for the forest. Looking over a 
precipice hard by, is a leopard ; on the table, with his arms a-kimbo, sits 
our deceased friend the Chimpanzee of the Zoological Gardens ; and below 
is another jaguar, suffering temporarily from lock-jaw ; but as we must 
not tell the secrets of the prison-house, we will not rest content with a 
peep into the laboratory. Suspended on clothes lines, as if they had just 
come from the wash, are a number of skins of all sorts of tropical and 
intertropical mammals, waiting for their supporting skeleton of bamboo 
bones. Happy the skin that has a skull to it! although the grim taxi- 
dermist does not mind butchering a sheep or a favourite dog, at a pinch, 
for the sake of his head, if he be of homologous kind. The means adopted 
for revivifying the mammalian dead must, indeed, be of a mysterious 
character to judge by the artificer’s tools ; for a more repulsive-looking 
set of instruments it never entered into the heartof operative surgeon ‘to 
conceive. 

In another workshop some experiments were making on living inverte- 
brates, chiefly mollusks and crustacea. Purpure and beautiful Actinia, 
fresh from Newhaven, were sporting their tentacles in the water ; and the 
workmen and attendants seemed to be as well up in their pedigree and 
habits as the veriestsophist. Their senseshad received a sounder impres- 
sion already than conchologist ever obtained in the closet. The shrewd- 
ness and easy apprehension of the subordinates in the Crystal Palace of 
the philosophic realities before them impresses the visitor at every step, 
and demonstrate prophetically the effect this wonderous exhibition will 
oe ae the people at large. The eye, bodily and mentally, will become 
ta to a standard of excellence only known hitherto to an impracti- 
cable few ; and who can foretell the result? How many brilliant thinkers, 
unconscious of theif powers, may there not be at this moment clad in 
eorduroy and fustian! 

In the Ethnological Department, Director Latham is busily occupied in 
procuring subjects to illustrate the different types and typical varieties of 
the human race. His masks are chiefly obtained from sailors in foreign 
oan where, for a consideration, he prevails upon the astonished exotics 
to lay themselves down on deck, and submit to the manipulations of the 
plasterer. An additional consideration and the aid of a razor, will some- 
times procure a fine head of woolly hair for ethnological purposes, and a 
still further consideration will induce exotics of either sex td lay down, au 
naturel, and be moulded in plaster entire, saving thereby much time in 
the construction of the nude figure. and ensuring correctness. Already 
has the learned Doctor procured a hundred and fifty masks of all nations, 
and artists are busily at work completing full-length models for them. 


abroad here and there by the worthy ethnologist with the sang-froid of a 
railway director. 

Let us now visit Restorer-General Hawkins, and the Antediluvian De- 
partment. Here is being carried out, under the superintendence of Di- 
rector Ansted, with colossal reality, the idea of giving life representations 
of the monsters inhabiting our planet in former epochs. Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, long known for his artistic skill in drawing and modelling ani- 
mals, directed by the genius of Owen, and furnished with the nearest liv- 
ing prototypes which afford him a safe guide, is employed in constructing 
the models. There will be two islands in the lake, one to represent the 
tertiary and the other the secondary epoch, and each reptile will be placed 
on the stratum—chalk, or wealden, or lias—characteristic of the period of 
its existence. An artificial tide of five feet will be produced by pumping 
the water in and out of its enormous reservoir, so that the amphibious 
kinds will, at high water, be more or less submerged. On the secondary 
island will appear the largest of all the extinct reptilian forms, the Ichthy- 
osaurus. It isalready cast five-and-thirty feet long in substantial cement, 
and only waits the arrival of its gutta percha skin. For the tertia 





island are already cast three ee of Plesiosaurus, the Labrynthodon, 
a toad twelve feet long, and the Teleosaurus, a huge crocodilian form, 
The vegetation, consisting chiefly of coniferous trees, will necessarily be 
artificial ; and here the gigantic sloths, the Megatherium, filteen feet high, 
in a sitting posture, and the Mylodon, will be rusticating, uplifted against 
trees of corresponding magnitude. Dr. Mantell’s great dicovery, the 
Iguanodon, already modelled by Mr. Hawkins, will appear in its presnmed 
gigantic size ; and, lastly, the great triumphs of philosophic acumen,—of 
Cuvier and of Owen respectively—the Paleotherium, a kind of tapir, and 
the Dinornis, an ostrich-like bird, will appear as glorious monuments of 
the skill with which these paleontologists built up by induction the entire 
forms of these animals from fragmentary evidences, and lived to see their 
generalizations confirmed by subsequent discoveries. 

Of the art works we must speak ou a future occasion, The Pompeian, 
Assyrian, and Egyptian Courts are advancing rapidly, under the direction 
of Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Wyatt, and their foreign assistants ; and a collec- 
tion of casts, of surpassing beauty, are already exposed to view. 

Sir Joseph Paxton is proceeding speedily and most substantially with 
the works out of doors. He is planting trees and shrubs very assiduously, 
and otherwise preparing the general surface of the park and gardens. 
The shrubs already moved have been picked with the greatest care, and 
are all prettily-shaped, well-grown plants, consisting principally at pre- 
sent of rhododendrons, with bay trees, firs, junipers, cypress, and otber 
evergreens. Mr. Schuster’s pretty mansion has been levelled. The ce- 
dars which ornamented it are now the only indication of where it stood, 
for, unless we except the old cherry trees, now in full bloom, most of the 
other trees have been moved and grouped about in other places. 

The mound of earth between the building and the ornamental water, on 
the right of the Broad Walk, is approaching its intended proportions, and 
the walks round it, and up to it, are in progress. Here the Temple of 
Roses, which is to crown it, will shortly be commenced. The Broad Walk 
begins to manifest itself more clearly. Balustrades of solid masonry, set 
in a line the upper portion of italready, and are being continued 
round the circular reservoir, which is half-way down the walk. The stone- 
work is also in preparation, on the spot, for the larger reservoir at the 
lowest end of the Broad Walk. The terraces are progressing very rapidly. 
The upper one is nearly completed, and crowds of masons may be seen 
at work on the lower one, which is of larger dimensions. 

Lastly, the artesian well is in a very forward state. The removal of all 
the earth has been effected, and the sides have been cased with brick-work 
downward from the surface of the ground as the men dug deeper and 
deeper. At 150 feet from the ground, two large caves, called by the ini- 
tiated “ headings,” branch out from the sides of the well in opposite direc- 
tions : they are each 50 feet long, and are cased with bricks, which are 
everywhere imbedded in strong cement, indeed, the whole of the brick- 
work of the well is beautifully executed, as far as workmanship goes. 
The present depth of the well is 245 feet, which is as deep as it will be 
dug, for the workmen are now within 14 feet of the water, through which 
stratum they will not bore, lest the water should rush up and drown them. 
The water is expected to rise to within 64 feet of the surface, consequently 
the boring will be effected from a stage, which is now being built in the 
well at that depth. Three rows of large pipes for pumping already ex- 
tend a considerable way up from the bottom of the well, and as soon as 
they are fixed, the boring will at once be made. The well is 8 feet 6 
inches in the clear. The earth brought up, of which there is quite a Lill 
close to the mouth of the well, proves to be all London clay of the usual 
greyish brown or blue colour, and contains a good many small fossils in 
places. More plentiful, however, are the characteristic tenants of this for- 
mation, the great calcareous boulders.—Literary Gazette, Way 21. 





TABLE-MOVING. 


If English mansions were roofed as some bee-houses are, with glass, and 
if some being as superior to ourselves as we are to the manufacturers of 
honey could cast his inquiring eye into several of those mansions, one 
after another, he would probably be mystified by observing specimens of 
of the human race sitting or standing quietly round tables of various 
forms and sizes, with their hands arranged in some peculiar fashion, ap- 
parently awaiting a result. In all parts of the country, in all circles of 
society, at any leisure moment—occasionally in the intervals of business 
—Englishmen, foolish or clever, ignorant or instructed, seize the oppor- 
tunity of arranging themselves round tables with hands systematically 
posed thereon, and await the moving of the table! Sometimes, indeed, it 
is round a hat that the human creatures collect, sometimes round one of 
their own species ; but all with the same passive expectancy. Long do 
they wait, and the table moves not ; and then the Englishman, whether 
the statesman in the most responsible post of office, or the humblest of his 
class, conceals his mortification, either in some generalizing terms, imply- 
ing the old maxim, “ better luck next time,” or in levelling at others the 
ridicule which he himself feels he has incurred. That passive attempt in 
table-moving is probably the most extensively-shared occupation in the 
British islands at the present moment; and in some respects it must be 
regarded, to those who are fruitlessly waiting round the table without so 
much as pushing a bottle, as the greatest ‘sell’ of the day. 

The origin of this occupation, which has so suddenly developed itself 
amongst us, although not entirely unknown, is in some degree shrouded 
in obscurity. The now national custom was first imported to us from 
America, though Germany also claims the origin of the invention. Scien- 
tific and learned Germans have given a systematic air and a rationale to 
a practice which more probably originated among the mesmerists, clair- 
voyants, and rhapsodists of America. Seers at Poughkeepsie who began 
with clairvoyant dreamings under mesmeric influences, after the manner 
of the Vestiges of Creation or Humboldi’s Cosmos, acquired a great 
éclat, and a species of systematic religious dignity was given to clairvoy- 
ance. New manipulations were struck out, in the course of which, as it 
seems probable to us, “ the spirits ’’ manifested their presence by unex- 
pected rappings, and the tables began their cantrip dances. The whole 
class of influences has obtained great celebrity in the Model Republic, 
beeomes fashionable, and decidedly collects a party in the state. The 
Rappites of the new order,—not to be confounded with the followers of 
the Socialist Mr. Kapp, who has long conducted so flourishing a com- 
munity,—have established several journals, in which there are leading 
articles “ by the spirits.” In the whole of these manifestations there are 
some things which are matters of fact and some things which are matters 
of question. Taps are heard—that is fact ; but whether they are made by 
spirits or by the toe of the foot, is the question chiefly mooted. Rhapso- 
dies are effused, much resembling Humboldt or the Vestiges ; but whether 
they are intuitive or crammed, that is the point of the debate. Tables 
are moved ; but whether by muscular action, or by the spirits, or some- 
thing else, that is the question at issue ; and this last it is which most en- 
gages the English intellect, from Downing Street to the Old Bailey. 

This species of mental excitement seizing the whole world is not quite 
new in history. We have had paroxysms of it before, and scientific histo- 
rians say that such portents precede great social revolutions. If so, we 
may conclude, from the amount of the delirium at the present moment, 
that our political system is about to become a tabula rasa. But probably 
these generalizing conclusions of pseudo-science are not the least empiri- 
cal or doubtful part of the matter. In the ever-advancing tide of science 
there is a point, the surf of its waves, about which are constantly conflict- 
ing, scientific Orthodoxy, wild Imaginations, Fanaticism, and Imposture ; 
the four dispute the great waifs and estrays, and the four are as often 
defeated as they dispute. By the time the tide has made its next high- 
water mark, all of them have had their rebuke ; Imposture is detected, 
and lies a wreck ; Orthodoxy, which has denied the existence of some float- 
ing fact, is refuted by the fact lying naked at its feet ; Fanaticism flies off, 
still t6 rebel amid the foam of the quarrelsome surf; and Imagination 
keeps its wayward flight upon the winds. Perhaps, after these little com- 


, | bats, Orthodox Science as often looks foolish as the others. It is as dan- 


gerous to pronounce upon what cannot be as upon what is. There is not 
a single important discovery now familiar to science that has not at one 











Farther, in this work-shop, we dare not trespass. Many of the properties 
are at present lying about piecemeal ; and mutilated limbs are scattered 


time been derided by Orthodoxy as an imposture, and, what is worse, a 


| puerility. 





The truth is, that in all these questions there is sqmething to interest 
the inquirer : ifit were nothing more than a commotion of the huma” un- 
derstanding, the cause of that commotion is worth disimpassioned note to 
discover what it is. It is often something different from what it appears 
to be on the surface. The highest discoveries of human science have come 
at first indistinctly from the dreams of empirics and fanatics ; and science 
when hastening to its conelusions as rashly as empiricism, is as wrong. 
Rhapsodical persons collect round a table, raps are heard, and at once ft 
is pronounced that they are the manifestations of “ syirits.” What if these 
spirits can only commune with us through the most childish of contrivances 
—do they not answer as we could wish? Do they not assure Mr. Robert 
Owen, for example, as he has announced in print, that “we are about to 
leave the present irrational state of society, and to adopt a more rational 
state,’ &c. ; and can anything be more convincing—to Mr. Robert Owen ? 
He has it moreover on the authority of Benjamin Franklin, whom he as- 
certains to be one of the spirits vouching for this prophecy! It is true 
that the spirits who can only communicate through “ a Medium” by means 


ry | of an alphabet, the correct letters of which — indicate by tappings, are 


thus reduced to the level of little children at their accidence, or rather to 
that of that ‘‘ the Learned Pig,” ; which is a humiliating position for the 
ghost of one so familiar with letters as Benjamin Franklin must have been. 
Nevertheless, the answer exactly accords with the experiences, past and 
future, of Mr. Robert Owen. Q.e. d. Scientific Orthodoxy pronounces 
that this is done by the toe, or some other equally familiar machinery ; 
and yet when Orthodoxy is challenged to the proof, it fails to point out the 
peccant toe, falls back upon the elbow, and wanders from every conceiva- 
ble device, until it retires triumphant to a presumed arrangement of 
“bones” in the pocket, 4 la Pell. It is electricity, says Young Science; 
but how does Young Science know ? 

Again, the tables move, and, according to the Rappites, the spirits are 
“proved.” It isa miracle, the creation of Haydon. No, cries, Young 
Science, it is electricity. Pish! exclaims grey-haired Orthodoxy, it is im- 
posture, or at the best “ unconscious muscular action” ; and, as fairly be- 
wildered as Imposture or Fanaticism, keen self possessed Philosophy con- 
fessess that it does not know whether it is itself pushing the bat or not! 
It is not the hat, but the head that is turned. Confessedly, boards too 
have been moved, but by what agency? Mr. Stafford might throw light 
upon this subject, the manipulation of Boards. If, as the new lights as- 
sure us, any kind of table can be turned, of course the power include sta 
tistical tables ; and we may then ask for the experiences of the Board of 
Trade, Really, it is a question for a Select Committee, and our Parlia- 
mentary library will be incomplete until we have a thick blue-book on 
Rapping and Table-moving.— Spectator, May 28. 


GUTTA PERCHA. 


. My parent died, when I leap’d from her side, 
te fill mankind with wonder ; 
. And now I abound in the wide world around, 
The green-sward above and under. 
. Lhold the flower in the sunny bower ; 
I shelter the dead in their graves ; 
. I circle the hair of the maiden fair ; 
And bid defiance to knaves, 
. The miser his gold often gives me to hold; 
I aid to extinguish the fire. 
. I’m chased o’er the green, where the school-boy is seen ; 
I wait at the toper’s desire. 
. I ride on the wave, the sailer to save, 
When he shrieketh aloud in despair ; 
12. I whirl the machine, whose arms, dimly seen, 
Hiss as they fly through the air. 
13. I2ve been tried, and am cast with felons at last ; 
14. I’m balm to the wounded and torn ; 
15. L rival the oak ; (16) the tell-tale I cloak ; 
17. I’m fashion’d as high and low born. 
18. I constantly mind the sightless blind ; 
19. Many garments my long arms bear ; 
20. By the sick man’s bed ; (21) by the ship’s mast-head— 
In various forms I am there. 
22. Deep in the earth, though unseen in my worth, 
I faithfully serve mankind ; 
23. I bear the whisper of the softest lisper ; 
24. And hold that which traceth the mind! 
25. When the emigrant lands on far-off strands, 
Perchance he treadeth on me ; 
26. On the rich man’s table, (27) in the horses’ stable, 
My forms you may frequently see! 
Now [ challenge your mind my secret to find, 
28. Though I travel along by your bed ; 
29. I come from the south ; (30) I may dwellin your mouth ; 
31. Or may rest on the top of your head! 

The following explanation may serve to illustrate the above :—1. Re- 
fers to the gutta-percha trees ; they are tapped, and the article, which is 
then a milky juice, exudes. 2, It is used both above and under ground. 
3. Gutta-percha flower-pots. 4. Lining for coffins. 5. Bonnet caps. 6. 
Policemen’s staves. 7. Money-bowls. 8. Water buckets and engine pipes. 
9. Cricket-balls. 10. Mugs. 11. Life buoys. 12. Machine driving-belt. 
13. Indestructible vessels for the use of prisoners. 14. Balsam for slight 
wounds, instead of sticking-plaster. 15. Ornamental moldings. 16. Coat- 
ing of the telegraph wires. 17. Medallions and casts of celebrated and 
notorious persons. 18. Cord for window-blinds. 19. Clothes-lines. 20. 
Utensils for sleeping apartments. 21. Cordage and speaking-tubes. 22. 
Pipes for drainage, &c. 23. Acoustic tubes. “24. Inkstands. 25. Soles. 26. 
Ornamental dishes. 27. Bucketsand harness. Noiseless curtain-rings. 29. 
From Singapore, &c. 30. For filling decayed teeth. 31. “ Sou’wester” 
hat, 
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OPERATIC LAW—THE WAGNER CASE. 


Queens’s Bench, Friday, June, 3. Before Lord Campbell, Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, Mr. Justice Erle,and Mr, Justice Crompton. 
LUMLEY V. GYE—JUDGMENT. 

This was an action brought by the former lessee of her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, against the proprietor of the Covent-garden Opera, to recover dama- 
ges for having caused Mademoiselle Wagner to break an agreement which 
she had entered into with the plaintiff to sing at his theatre. The defen- 
dant demurred to the plaintifi’s declaration, on the ground that an action 
would not lie against a person for causing the non-fulfilment of a contract 
which had been entered into by a third party. The Court of Chancery 
had. granted an injunction restraining Mdlle. Wagner from singing at Mr. 
Gye’s establishment, and had also given the plaintiff leave to bring this 
action. The case was argued some months ago, and the court had taken 
time to consider its decision. As their lordships differed in opinion, jud¢- 
ment was first delivered by ° 

Mr. Justice Crompton, who, after reciting the proceedings, said it must be 
considered clearly established that wrongfully and maliciously inducing 
or procuring a servant to depart from a master’s service, whereby the 
master was injured, was a wrongful act according to the rule of law relat- 
ing to masters and servants, and as such was a good cause of action. He 
thought that the relation of master and servant subsisted sufficiently be- 
tween Mr. Lumley and Mdlle. Wagner during the time the contract existed. 
It was immaterial to consider whether or not she had actually entered 
into his service. He saw no reason for confining the general rule of law 
as to the illegality of enticing away servants to employment of any particu- 
lar description. It as much applied to the services which were to be ren- 
dered by Mdlle. Wagner, as to that by apprentices or other menial ser- 
vants. It appeared to him that she contracted to render personal services 
to the plaintiff within the meaning of the rule, and that the parties were 
in the relation of employer and employed. or master and servant. He, 
therefore, thought that judgment should be entered for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Justice Erle said the question raised in the demurrer was, whether 
an action would lie by the proprietor of a theatre against a person who 
maliciously procured the entire abandonment of a contract entered into 
by another person to perform exclusively at his theatre a certain time, 
whereby he sustained damage, and it seemed to him that it would. The 
authorities were numerous and uniform that an action would lie by fo 
master against a person who procured a servant unlawfully to ne - 4 
service. The principle applied to the present case. The nature of ° e 
service contracted fur was immaterial. He did not think the ape 
that the contracting party had not begun her services was bg » 
ground of defence. The breach of the engagement might be equ on ht 
jurious whether the services were begun or not, and in his pe eae “ ae 
to be made equally actionable where the relation peer emp Mors ae) a 
ny sy 5 sera He considered that the judgment of the cou 0 
be for the plaintiff. N 

Lord Campbell said as the case had been argued in the oe ~ 
ing his absence, he could not, of course take a y part in It; Dut Mir, Jus- 
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his house, had sent his judgment, and he (Lord Campbell) had been re- 
uested to read it. The noble lord thenread the judgment.. The learned 
Jadge (Wightman) dealt with the different points in the case at er- 
able length, and concurred, generally, in the views and opinions of the 
two preceding judges. He considered that the plaintiff was entitled to 
judgment. 
’ r. Justice Coleridge said the demurrer raised the question whether an 
action could lie against a third party for maliciously and injuriously en- 
ticing and procuring another to break a contract to perform exclusively 
at his theatre—in the first place, before it came actually into part | and 
in the second when it was really in force. In his opinion it did not lie in 
either case, and that the defendant was entitled to judgment generally. 
In order to maintain that, one of two propositions ought to be established 
—either that an action could lie against any one by whose persnasions the 
party to the contract was induced to break it, and thereby damage the 
plaintiff; or, that an action against a person for inducing or persuading 
a servant to leave his master, and to enter into the service of another was 
of so wide an application as to embrace one in the position and profession 
of Mdlle. Wagner. After much consideration and inquiry, he was of opi- 
nion that neither propositions were true. The defendant in his judgment 
was not the direct or proximate cause of the damage which the plaintiff 
had sustained. The general rule was to confine the remedy by action to 
. the contracting party, and to the damages directly consequential of his 
act. He came to the conclusion, in the first place, that an action for 
merely inducing or procuring a contracting party to break a covenant, 
whether he did it maliciously or not, was not tenable ; secondly, that the 
common law with regard to the seduction of servants from masters was an 
exception, the origin of which was known, and that exception did not 
reach the case of a theatrical performer. Perhaps it might be objected 
that this judgment was conceived in a narrow spirit, which restrained the 
full application of the law in regard to contracts for personal services. 
He did not, however, think it was open to that objection. He saw the 
danger of establishing, by a judicial decision, a principle which should ex- 
tend to all cases. By affirming more than he had gone the length of do- 
ing, he thought they would strain and weaken the law. He regretted hav- 
ing to differ from his learned brethren, but notwithstanding the doubts 
which that circumstance might naturally raise in his mind as to the cor- 
rectness of his opinions, and notwithstanding the novelty and difficulty of 
the question, he thought that judgment ought to be for the defendant, 
though it must be pronounced for the plaintiff. 
Judgment for the plaintiff accordingly. 





INSTALLATION OF THE Eart or Dersy at Oxrorp.—Full reports of 
the gay doings at the University of Oxford, on occasion of Lord Derby’s 
inauguration as Chancellor, occupy much space in the London papers. We 
select a few extracts. A writer dating on the 7th inst., says, 


The opening of the Culham Diocesan Training College, which was to 
form part of the proceedings connected with the installation of the Earl of 
Derby as Chancellor of the University, took place yesterday afternoon. 
There was a very large attendance of clergy and laity. On the platform. 
erected at the western end of the college grounds there were the Bishop 
of Oxford, Bishop of Salisbury, Bishop of Chichester, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Bishop of Montreal, Bishop of Cape Town, and the Bishop of Nova Scotia ; 
Archdeacon of Oxford, Archdeacon Thorpe of Bristol, Archdeacon of 
Westminster, the Earl and Countess of Derby, Earl Hardwicke, Lord 
Stanley, M.P., Lady Emma Stanley, the High Sheriff of Oxford and lady, 
&o.—The cer mony consisted in the Bishop of Oxford handing the keys of 
the college to the Rev. the Principal ; and in reference to the object of 
the college stated that it was for the special benefit of those who formed 
the staple and strength of this country. His lordship then introduced the 
Earl of Derby, who having delivered a lengthened address, the company 
dispersed. * * * * Ina convocation holden in the theatre the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor in Civil Law was conferred on the Marquis of 
Blandford, M.P., the Marquis of Chandos, M.P., the Earl of Eglinton, the 
Earl of Hardwicke, the Earl Malmesbury, Lord Stanley, Lord Redesdale, 
Lord Colchester, Lord St. Leonard’s, Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P., 
the Lord Justice Turner, Sir John S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., Spencer 
Horatio Walpole., M.P., Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., Joseph Warner Hanley, 
M.P., Joseph Napier, M.P., Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, KOK 
the Rev. Joseph Pulling, B.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. Yesterday (Monday) the D.C.L. degree was conferred upon 
the Dukes of Cambridge and Mecklenburg Strelitz. * * * Another 
account names the following amongst the recipients of this honorary title 
—Mr. Ingersoll, the United States Minister ; Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio ; 
Bishop Mountain, of Quebec ; Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton; Alison, 
historian ; Eastlake, the painter ; Crote, Warren, Aytown, &c. * 

The Earl of Derby went through his duties in a graceful and dignified 
manner ; and the remark was made that he evinced the possession of that 
eminently academical qualification—correct Latinity. 

Of the new batch of doctors made to-day it may fairly be stated that 
Mr. Disraeli was the favourite of the Undergraduates. One or two 
malignants did hiss his name a little, to be sure, but the applause was 
magnificently triumphant, and his acceptance was talked of afterwards as 
the“ hit” of the occasion. For the rest, we may say that the Earl of Eg- 
linton was well cheered, that Mr. Macaulay received marked honours, and 
that the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge was equally fortunate. The Earl 
of Derby, by altering the usual formula, so as to give Lord Stanley the 
title of “ filius meus dilectissimus.”’ excited much sympathy. 


the 
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NoT BEFORE IT WAS WANTED.—A comedie vaudeville entitled Les Filles 
de Marbre bas been produced since my last, and I cannot doubt that the 
echoes of its success have already reverberated on your shores. It is 
fay a at the theatre where La Dame aux Camelias was brought out, and 
8 the antidote or counterpart of that immoral and dangerous piece. You 
know that in that play the heroine was a lorette who died for love and to 
secure the happiness of her Adolphe ; this was making altogether too 
much of the ve ores for though the play was founded on fact, probably 
only one fact of the kind ever occurred since the lorette wasinvented. It 
became necessary to snatch the halo from the brow of the frail ladies of 
the Rue Breda, and to bring them down several pegs from the false posi- 
tion in which the Dame aux Camelias had established them. This has 
been done most conclusively in the new drama. The name itself shows 
that the lorette is to have justice done her: La Filles de Marbre, the 
women of stone ; the women without heart, without soul, without feel- 
ing, without one spark of genuine ennobling sentiment. M7’lle Marco (so 
spelled in the bills, but pronounced Margot on the stage) is the cold, ele- 
gant, passionless, remorseless creature whom the authors have made the 
type of her class. The whole story may be told in a few words: She 
makes the acquaintance of a young sculptor ; and, upon learning that he 
is ambitious, she determines that he small forget his ambition for love of 
her ; upon learning that he supports his mother, she means that he shall 
abandon his mother and spend his accumulations in lace and jewels for 
her i she compasses his ruin not because she wishes him ill, but because it 
would be an additional triumph, a laurel leaf more on her already very 
leafy garland. All this she does, and the young man dies of a broken 
heart. There are several passages in the play that positively make the 
frail creatures that form half the audience wince under the attack. The 
famous tirade against the whole band of professional mistresses produces 
an indescribable effect. At the words “Stand back—give way to honest 
women,” there comes a monstrous waving of handkerchiefs from the cheap 
seats, where the honest women sit, and a contemptuous display of indif- 
ference from the high priced boxes, where the cold-blooded ladies throng. 
The sensation produced by the play has been immense. It cannot fail to 
do good. Not that it will reform one single lorette—for a woman who has 
entered that career rarely leaves it—but b placing an example before 
_ eyes of ——e — of the other sex, warn many of them 

rom courses which are always disastrous in —Pari. 5 
dent of the Washington Republican. Me eadi=-Rarte Correspon 





bye Cae ba of Wilmington, North 
size, the c eapest lighted city in the United States. The w - 
tus, including m@ins, gasometer, &c., cost but $18,900, The fabledes 
their transportation from Philadelphia, with, also, the pay and passage of 
workmen. By reference to Ure’s Chemical Dictionary, a standard Seek 
it will be found a ton of coal or thereabouts yields about 10,000 cubic feet 
of gas. This is after eight hours’ distillation from the best selected coal 
By actual experiments it has been found thata cord of wood will produce 
92,000 cubical feet of gas. It will be perceived at once this renders wood 
ag much cheaper. Besides, it is a well ascertained fact, that wood-oils 

the production of light are as 7 to 3 in favour of ligneous oils over coal. 
One reason that they have been so little used is, that they require to be 
distilled from wood previous to use ; but this difficulty, it is said, has been 
obviated by a simple and cheap apparatus, invented and patented by Dr. 
McConnell. This invention places the use of gas within the reach of all 
rural villages, and will render every one, who chooses to be so, independent 
of the gas companies, for by its means they can manufacture their own 
gas, at a much cheaper rate than it can now be supplied by any company 
chartered within the United States. 


Carolina, is now, for its , 


of that produced by coal, and can be passed directly from the retort 
through the washer or condenser to the gasometer without further purifi- 
Cation. 

This discov romises to a new field of commerce; the vast 
amount of wren A in Lower Virginia and North Carolina, now con- 
sidered of no value, will be brought into market for the of ma- 
nufacturing gas, and the charcoal left after destructive distillation will 
Ry the whole expense for manufacturing. Wood can be purchased in 

orth Carolina, and delivered at Wilmington, or in Pimlico Sound, for 
the transportation, &c. would not bring the cost up 
beyond four dollars. Wood, at five dollars per cord, yields 93,000 cubic 
feet of gas; coal, at six dollars per ton, only 10,000 cubic feet. An appa- 
ratus for manufacturing wood gas could be put up for one-seventh the cost 
of that for manufacturing coal gas. It is estimated that the city of New 
York might be lighted for one dollar a thousand feet, and yield a hand- 
some profit to the manufacturers ; whereas the city now pays three dol- 
lars per foot. We understand that a company has been projected in this 
city, by W. D. Porter, Esq., a son of Commodore Porter, for profitable 
employment of the patent. Persons desirous of acquiring information 
upon the subject may procure it by applying to him at his residence, No. 
264 Tenth street, or at the office of Edmund J. Porter, No. 6 City Hall 
place.—Evening Post. 1 

GeneraL ARista.—The ex-President of Mexico, who was driven out of 
that country through the last revolution there in favour of Santa Anna, 
arrived at Southampton, in the West India mail packet La Plata, and 
adds one more to the distinguished refugees who have sought an asylum 
in this country. General Arista is between 60 and 70 years of age. He 
was ill during the voyage from the West Indies, and rarely ap on 
deck. He was accompanied by an aid-de-camp. Just before the voyage 
concluded he was sufficiently well to be introduced to Mr. Barkley, the 
Governor of British Guiana, who was a passenger in the La Plata. The 
General speaks English, though imperfectly.—London paper. 

Proper Rerrisution.—On Tuesday last the officers at Greenwood 
Cemetery, New York, arrested two ladies occupying respectable positions 
in society, for plucking flowers at that city of the dead ; and on Wednes- 
day three others were arrested for the same offence, and held to bail to 
answer. Three of them were fined $5 each, and the other two got off by 
proving that the flowers were plucked by a gentleman and given to them: 


Chess. 
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White to play and Checkmate in three moves. 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 


MONTREAL, ©. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Diesses. Gry, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter McGu., 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gimour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal. 
Messrs. Lewesvnier Routn & Co , Merchants, Montreal. 


June 4—It. 
YOUNG Married Man, who writes a good hand and is weil acquainted with the City, wishes 
A 4 Situation as PORTER IN A STORE, or any other eupleyuent where he can sasko him- 


self useful and obtain @ reasonable remuneration. He ca ter to his last loyer, who he 
served for upwards of two years. Please address R. A Me. 21 a+. —— prodigy 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


bas been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 


LONDON DOOK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 


Hon. Jonn Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of U Canada, Toronto. 
s, Ea. 
yy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sin Georce Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


Wiuas H. 











which for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, K 
Sauces, wg eet. Stilton Cheese, &c. london Porter and Scotch Ales in fin condita: 


; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the fi Cordials ; French 
Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 
walled. Call and judge for yourselves, at 
EORGE RAPHAEL'S, Gothic Hall store, $14 Broadway. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDs. 
HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more th 
now by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and —s oS 
food that can be given to children. It is in . prevents any derangement of | the bow- 
els, as it does sour on stomach, as it occurs with so many of articles duily employed im 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 


581 Broadway, and 250. 4th Avenue, cor, Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s w fete to oe 
hours. 


and Spanish Olives and 
&c., comprising an assortment 





ax Night Lights, ‘o burn eight 





“FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 
U. S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Paraisn, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 
The Sue Oe ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tugspay afternoon, at 4 
o’clock. 
ht received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 0’clock on 
sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—NEW VOLUME. 


Ready on the 2th inst. 
NUMBER VII. FOR JULY—COMMENCING THE SECOND VOLUME, 
CONTENTS. 
1. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. 
ILLusTRaTIONS.—New York University—Fifth Ward Public School—Free Academy—Co- 
lumbia Col New York Medical College, Thirteenth street-—Medical Department New 
ro Le a Theological Seminary, New York—Episcopal Seminary—Astor 
y nstitute. 
LIFE IN HAWAIL 
ILLustratTIONs.—Bethel—Pa-ki House—Cocoa-nut Grove—Eating Poi—The ‘‘ Hulahula” 
—1772—1852—Hawaiian Amazon. 
3. ODE TO SUUTHERN ITALY. 
4. DINNER-TIMEK. 
5. JACK LANTERN’S RAILROAD SPECULATIONS. 
> FISH-HAWKg AND FALCONS 
8 
9 


F 
days 





. MISS PECK’S FRIEND, A Novel in Ten Chapters, (concluded .) 
A FEW DAYS IN VIENNA. 
. DOCTORS, 
. LETTERS OF PAREPIDEMUS. 
SKETCHES IN A PARISIAN CAPE. 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
A STORY WITHOUT A MORA 
. THE POEMS OF ALEXANDER 
. GOLD UNDER GILT. 
. THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 
. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LiITeRATURE—American, English, French, German, Masic, Fine Arts, &c. 
. LETTER FROM V. LE RAY DE CHAUMONT. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 


First VoLume.—The June number completes the First Volume of the Magazine ; price Twe 
Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the volame should be forwarded at once, The 
cloth cases or covers wili be supplied at 25 cents. 

EXTRACTS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 

’* Truly a national ational in subj in the mode of treating them—in wri 
and we think we may add, in the just pride with which the nation regards it. Such a per. 
has long been a necessity in our country.’’—Detroit Daily Times. 

* Can searcely be exceiled by any of the foreign perindicals.’’—N. J. Union. 

** We rejoice that the experiment has succeeded—of doubtful issue as so 


L. 
SMITH. 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 234. 


White. Black, 
1. RtoK Kt, . P moves. 
2 Btks P. P moves. 
3 RtoK. R. K moves. 
4. Rto R 4 checkmate. 











NEWFOUNDLAND ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Office, No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the General Meeting of the Stockholders of the ‘‘ New- 
foundland Electric ielegraph Company’’ will, in pursuance of the Charter, be held at the 
Company’s Office in New York, on the first Monday in July, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 


June 11—3t* CHARLES T. B. KEEP, Secretary. 


N ENGLISH PRIVATE FAMILY, occupying a first-class house in Ninth Street, between 

Fifth and Sixth Avenues, will rent to one or two gentlemen, a suit of handsomely furnished 
rooms, with all the modern improvements. Breakfast served in rooms. Address Box 3,168, 
Post Office. June 25—3t* 











UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


FINE ARTS. 


Ts undersigned offers for sale a collection of OIL PAINTINGS, comprising fine specimens 
of the Old and Modern Schools of Art. 

Purchasers resident, as well as strangers, in want of good pictures, are invited to an examina- 
tion of a beautiful and varied collection, from which selections can at all times be made, at rea- 
sonable prices. JOHN CRUMBY, 

June 4—8t 87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York. 


ELOCUTION. 


Prer. HOWS will receive private Pupils, during the Summer Months, at his residence, No. 5 
Cottage Place, three doors from Bleecker sti eet, 
New York, May 5, 1853. 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 


CIRCULAR. 


HE Vestry of the ANGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR- 
TYR, have rented, for the present, and until their own Church edifice shall be completed, 
the building on the corner of Prince and Thompson Streets, heretofore occupied by the Congrega- 
tion of EMMANUEL CHURCH. The Rev. ALEXANDER S. Leonarp has accepted the invitation of 
the Vestry, and become the Rector of the Parish. 
It is 2 part ofthe arrangement that the sittings in the Church shall be free, so long as it is oceu- 
pied as at present. That the needful expenses may be regularly met, it is proposed to obtain from 
the regular attendants of the Parish, and others, such annual subscriptions, in lieu of Pew Rents, 
as they may be ‘‘ disposed in their hearts’’ to give. The Offertory is left at the disposal of the 
Rector, to be used for his own necessities, and also to enable him, as far as possible, to meet those 
large demands upon his means, which must necessarily result from his position. 

Though it be a most important object of the parish of St. George the Martyr to make needful 
provision for the Spiritual and Temporal needs of British Emigrants, it is by no means designed 
to confine its ‘* labours of love’’ to them. It isa parish of the American Branch of the Reformed 
Catholic Church, in full communion with the Charch of England, under the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of New York, aud in union wijh the Convention of the Diocese of New York. 

A considerable fund collected in England, is already deposited in the City of New York, for the 

urpose of erecting the church edifice ; and measures are taken (of the success of which no doubt 
is entertained) speedily to raise the amount to such a sum as will authorise the vestry to begin 
that work. Inthe meanwhile, as whatever is already in hand must be strictly devoted to that 
object, this eppeal is made to the Parishioners, and OTHERS, to subscribe, according as God has 
blessed their store, that his worship may be duly celebrated in this Parish. A blank may be had 
from any of the undersigned persous, which they, who receive this circular are requested to fill up : 
writing their names and residences therein, with the amount of their subscriptions, dating from 
the Ist May, 1853. The same may be left with the Rector, at the church ; or at his residence, 
No. 7 Hubert street : or with either of the undersigned members of the committee. 
The hours of Divine service are :— 
On the Lord’s Day, 
On every week day, 

The following gentlemen were, on Easter Monday, duly elected Churchwardens and Vestrymen 

of the Parish :— 














” A. M. and 4 P. M. until further notice. 


Mr. Tuomas F. Frank, 193 Greenwich street, 


, *hwardens. 
Josep: Fow.er, 74 Amity street, x hurch ware 








This gas has not the offensive smell | 


Mr. ANTHONY Barctay, H. B. M.’s Consul for the) 
Port of New York, No. 58 Barclay street, 
Tnomas Dixon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver street, 
AbDAM Norris, 90 Broadwa 

Joun R. Livineston, 16 Wall street, 

Joun Linpsay, 25 Nassau street, 

FRANK WILLS, 157 Broadway, 

Perry Houtman, 67 Greenwich street, 

James Walker, 45 Atlantic st., Brooklyn, 


‘ Chuagh wardens. 
New York, June 2, 1853. 


ANTHONY Barcray, r] 

Josernu Fow er, 

Tuomas F. FRANK, b 
Or to THomas Dixon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver st., N. Y. 


Committee. 





OR, LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Caprain 
J.C. Luce. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 
on Saturday, June 25th, at 12 O'clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth secured till paid for. 
For freight or passage, having jualled 





dations for elegance and comfort, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-street. 
Passengers are requested to be on board 1144 A.M. 

The Steam ship BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail 9th July. 


Lay ben ge In 
style, interest, variety and clearness, you may put Putnam by the side of any En Monthly, 
with assurance of favourable son by the severest critic.’’ —Spri Gazette. 

** There is one feature about Putnam which must commend it to all lovers of our tree institutions. 
it is its thorough, sturdy, manly republicanism ’’—Utica Herald. 

5 * pa will back it against all the new monthlies which London produces.’’—Dorchester (Eng.) 
ournal. 

* Has already won for itself a place of honour even among the many old-established monthlies 
of the mother country. Its manner is fresh and racy, and its matter stirling and substantial.”"— 
Sheffield (Eng ) Free Press. 

‘* Embracing an excellent variety, and displaying eminent ability.’,—Montgomery Phenix. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CU., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

“This book presents a more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any other 
we know of.’’—N. Y. Evan. 

* A candid, earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold an unique 
position. We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the wayside scenes and manners of foreign 
et. This book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.” 
—Nor. Courier. 

“One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many years.’’— 








Sp id Republican. ‘ 
‘* His book will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
“With kna k in hand, he # the common routine of travel and mingles omen the peo- 
ple. He is delighted with their hospitality, their simpli: ~ 1 and their truthfulness ; he 
draws charming pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining &nd valuable book.’’—Woreces- 
ter Palladium. 


‘* One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 
before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

‘Its descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of information.””— 
Albany Argus. 

“This work is full of information and interest.’’—N. Y. Independent. 

THIRD EDITION. 

HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By C. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. }2mo. Illustrated. 

** For graphic delineation a knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has no 

ual, at least in print.’’—Cin, Columbian. 
ly There is not z work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him such a satis- 
factory view of Hungary as it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’—Ch. Intel 

. P. WILLIS’S SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 25. 

AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 

Tilustrations. $1 <5. 





A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
* BY WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D. D., VICAR OF LEEDS. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8vo. $3 50. 

‘On all subjects connected with the Church of Rome the work has heen considerably a. 
More than 100 new articles have been added, i: cluding notices of copious quotations from aut! 
of repute, and the frequent references to authorities, give confidence in the accuracy of the infor- 
mation contained in the work. On all matters ecclesiastical it is by far the best book of the kind, 
and for Anglican readers, will long be the standard Church Dictionary.’’—Literary Gazette. 

2t gr Imported and for sale by D. APPLETON &CO., 200 Broadway. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PART III, NOW READY. ’ 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the folie 
T of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. 8. A., containing nearly 
20,000 Manuscript Corrections, ° 
with a History ofthe Stage at the time, an Introduction toeach Play, and a Life ofthe Poet, by J 
Payne Coutier, F.8. A. To which is added Glossarial and other Notes, giving the readings of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on Steel, and a fae- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections, To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
MARMADUKE WYVIL. an Historical Romance of 1652, by Henry W. Herbert, author of 
‘The Cavaliers of England,’’ **Cromwell,”’ &c., &c. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
ALSO, AN ENTIRELY REVISED EDITION OF 

ALBAN, or the History of a Young Puritan, by J. V. Huntington, author of ‘‘ Lady Alice,” 
“The Forest,”’ &c., &e. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from 
the early Manuscript Corrections in a co = the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne 
Collier, F.S.A._ Third Edition. 1 vol. 12mo., eloth, with fac simile of the Corrections. $1 50. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. 
Robson. 3 vols. 12mo. Cloth. Maps. $3 75. 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. 2d edi- 
tion. In one volume l2mo. cloth. Price $1 25. 

NICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. 
M.D. New and revised edition, with Illustrations by Darley. 2d edition. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without degenera’ inte 
improprieties or indecencies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons,’?— 


Daily Advertiser. 
wa 844 UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kendrick, M. A. 2 vols. 12me. 





ANCIENT 
lates, 2d edit. $2 50. 

DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the 0 
Narratives of Marquette, Allonez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anastase oot: 4 John Gil 
Shea, oi a tac-simile of the newly-discovered map of Marquette. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, antique, 
edition. $2. 

REGAL ROME; an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman, Professor of 
Latin in the University College, London. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 63 cents. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A Voice from St. Heleva. The opinions and reflections of 
Napoleon on the most important events in his life and government in bis own words. By Barry 
E. ©’ Meara, his late Sur With a portrait of Napoleon after the celebrated picture of Deia- 
roche, and a view of the Island of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. 12mo- 
cloth tded. $2. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By W. F. P. Napier. 8vo. 

2 WO. 





cloth, Sthed. $ 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
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: C. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BIX..L AND BEXOHANGE BROEERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 


ORISTOPAER 8. seunne, § NEW YORK. 


PRANCIS BOURNE, 
FOR OCALIPORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 
Subscribers contin for the porehane of Passage Tickets by oll tho vari. 

ss Sener, “cod Packet Ships. leaving ew York. To persons at a distance this 
a ae eee ears nad de casestahety of presenta & pangs ty tee dedeel easel one 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter ve thus 





ved time, Boe, 8 See 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vis : 
Regios Seegerty colf,at BED sete ee ea 
ot “ “Le “ oe 1 “ : 
best articl known for Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all afections of 
ths skin. "Where everything else has falled, Bogio’s Hyperion Fluid has effected « permancat 


eure. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR D is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
, or unsightly Hair, intoa 


ly 
Black or Brown Lay | it the moment it is 
at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of he 4 Te does net stain tho 
Gin cnt can bo capiss & ey ue. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
prevent the skin from and also resist the sudden changes of the temperature 
Pre eate,"whilet the lather ts both cream? and lasting. 
BOGLE’S HEBEAION A, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival 


All trvicles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and 

Way te had of the Inventor, WM. R= Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. ¥.; Wa. Lyman & 
©o., Montreal, C. E.; Joseru Bow es, ; Lyman, BSrotnens & Co., Toronto ; RusHTox, 
Ciarke & Co., N. ¥.; and his Agents throughout the United States aud Canada. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtai ee Pagueacs , has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
r= 5 M Petco ot tke city the folowing testimonial of its merits : a single 








trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
ust —From T. M. D., Professor », de, 
wT have corel examined and in" tany came a ales ids you praeated 
bear testimon, its favour. 
Fy ay My A dampen the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and plea- 
sant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
, 


* In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing the 
ied it .~-¥ Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in my hands 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are y to , disguise 
them as you may, in many cases’ however, in which I have administered your Aperient to chil- 
dren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons —s 
or residing in warm cl it will prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which it 
may be cdminiotered, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
general meri 


notice trinsic ts full, 

} Oa ee GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
NT. 

) 23 j se T cold, wholesale and retail, 4 JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 


No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 
William street. Reece & Baorugr, No. 31 East Baltimore street, Baltimore. Farep. BRowN 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Cargy, Charleston. Hen 8 h. Sickies & 
Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal throughout the United States. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENGY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS Company has d ted $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
T parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
— when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 

r 


Insurance. , : 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Director—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lowpon Banxers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 


Henry Grinnell, Esq. 


Hon. Judge Campbell. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
James Gallatin, + 
Samuel Wetmore, 5 John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMIN 


ERS. 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpine Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.iciror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and \7 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moiety, or fifty per ceut. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whgse Policies 
have Coen in force for three years. ‘ 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK Morais, Ese. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Ese. 
Joun Suaw, 

Francis F. Woopnovuse, Ese. 


WituamM H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
0 oa 














J. Phillips Phenix, > 
John H. Hicks, mn * 








Cuartes Bennett, Ese. 
Huea Crort, Ese. 
Joun Moss, Esa. 


Epmunp 8. Symes, Ese. 
CLEMENT TABOR. Esq. 
Tuomas West, Esa. 


Henry Eve, Ese. Tuomas Wit114Ms, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitis & Co, 
Messrs. Carpa.e, Inirre & Russet, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Montreal W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, EK. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. P J. 
Thiths, 8.8 i.e f 4, ryor, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
. F. , W. Wright, Hon. J. H. , Ww. ¥ RS 
®t. Joba, W.B............ a ma cae. ©. BS Gop, W. Sam, 5. ¥: 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
{ J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
‘ Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . § Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES ‘8B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, .. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


= ASSURANCE OF LIFE is lew <p to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 

requiring its protection give attention. 
The i— whatever sta he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend or their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
. He may be striving by steady labour and 1 ffi 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 48 BROADWAY. Te 
of Su . 
Y ye RS a a a Public ~ oF — 
of the largest in this country, constantly increased by the addition of 


one 

ihe torte, peivileees’ e., will be cheerfully furnished st the Library. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FPIRB AND LIFE INSURANOE OCOOMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 

Par ur Carrrat.........-+++ +++ -£200,000 | Surrius awp Reszevep Funp .. ... .£268,000 

Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


HIS Compan: formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified ho 
118 Company bat or of shares.) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks. settle afl 
Jouses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 


_ mee + eee, a a 
no.aY, Esq. OSEPE GAILLA r., Esq. 
wones Bannee MorTIMER Livinesros, Esq 
Wiutiam 8. Wermorz, 


G 
C. W. Fasenr, Esq. 
Atex. Hatton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PuHLL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sin Tomas Bequanrp Biron, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
Samus. Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 





E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 


Joszern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas Brockiesank, Esq., Josera buris. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, Googe Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
Grant, Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, J 


Swainson, 
Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


Wiitam Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Grorce Freperick YounG, Ksq., Deputy Chairman. 





William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, ' Hon. F. Ponson 

Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., | James Hartley Lasse John Rankin, ne 

Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., | Ross D. Mangies, ., M. P. | James M. Rosseter 
Seymour jon, lo 


Swinton Bovur, sq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BensamMin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank For tae WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive aw ey for Insurance on 
yak ding f 1 Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
roughout the q 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


©. E. Habicht, 
F. C. Tucker, 
A. G. Stout 








James Boorman, 
Jobn J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 


Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 


C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 
THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
4 ee 4 INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
i 4 security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

e assured can at any time present his policy and » sh. nd of the Society an immediate payment 
vine half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
ue. 

Applicants are not cha’ for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
zt Eliiottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, 





John Rawson, 


8. Symes, Hugh Croft. John Moss, 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Moutreal...«:..... onmaniedel H a, so La Rocque, E. R. Fabre,"Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
ee See Jas. G. A. Oreighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 


8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
a ee a ee § 2). ee. W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, z. mo a Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


' FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MontTrea. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, thee PRANKLIN, J. A. Wott " 
mander, and the HUMBO , D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, iavre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 








February... . 12 00 cee oem i 
March... ... 12 ah... 18 
Apel Paste wes 9 .1 
Mac's 0008 7 16 
elices us 7 6 
July .. +2 3 
July .. 30 Wednesday 1 
. August, . 2] | Wednesday.......... 28 
September... ..24 Wednesday ... — 
‘October. ....22 | Wednesday." 133 
November...19 | Wednesday 21 


g th 





pping at S Pp both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
eons are of = most @ em kind. 

topping at Southampton both goi and returning, they offer to passengers roceeding t - 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and pak meg iia ron 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 
ny “ “ “ “ “ “ “ second class,....... 70 
a = from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,... ... .. . £.800 

. us se ~ s * second alass,.... ... £.500 


No a secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to = 
ORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, hare. “ 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, South 




















PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. 












pesesey 


a 


NEB 


5 Bijeis peta 
ssssesesssssssee 
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For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, . 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. ty dimgas 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., % Rue Notre Dame des Victotres, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry. 
ome stones or motels, ess bills of lading are signed osulor, abd tho vebes thavead enmeuenad 
in. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ...............+.. $120 | Second Cabin Passage...........sce000- 890 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


a on nd oe liar $100 | Second Cabin Passage...............-.- SOB 
&@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Chief Cabin Passage 









Captains 
16 000 660 cous Capt. Jopxins. | America,.. . 
.... Capt. Ryrig. | Europa, . 
Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,. . 
... Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,....... 


nee vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 













‘a Wednesday . 
.. Wednesday 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jevenr. 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


= y- 4 ppl E. CUNARD 
‘or freight or passage, apply to ° 
4 Bowling Green, 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamsbips as follows: 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOu.. 
City of Manchester., Saturday, June 11, 1853. | City of Glasgow ... Wednesday, June 8, 1853. 
City ot Glasgow ....Saturday, July 2, “* | City of Manchester..Wednesday, July 6, “ 
City of Manchester .,.Saturday, July 30, City of Glasgow .,. Wednesday, July 27, “ 
City of Glasgow.... .Saturday, Aug. 2), ‘* | City of Manch . Wednesday, Aug. 24, “* 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Sept. 17, ‘ 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. ag 

Rates of Passage from Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55°—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 
apply to 














THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 ae GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 
1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Ropert Crate, © inted to sail from New York 


» € der, is app 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 16th day of July next, at 12 o’clock, noon ; and on Saturday, 
the 10th of September next, at 12 o’clock, soon. 





Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .............+... $90 00 
Be: Go GRRE GOD iwc vied 0:00 do 0's 000 cd ¥ 0 «++ 7500 
ened GR. . 2.0.0 oo.n0 «00.00 0.06,00.0.09 000 00000 00:6 ones 00 

(Steward’s fee included. } 


A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgecn. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
38 Broadway, N. Y. 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but to 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


the year. 
The following ies, composing the line of packets under the of the subscribers, are in- 


agency 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the wilowing aepenee throughout 
, viz: 





the year ; ing at Por ith to land and receive passengers as usua’ 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New York. London. 

Marg. Evans. Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 13, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, December 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10. | May 19, Septem. 8, December 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8&8 | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Steres, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin e is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors, Neither the Coens nor owners of these packets will be Ry ey for letters, parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JO Ne" ry oa 
E. E. A 70 N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, cam 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





v 





y to means 
to render them in some di independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
epeant of Ge savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 





by! Vy se a ; 

spread most admirable system ngst dians, to ts ral adoption b; 
¢be thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour & death ar A. 
‘ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 








was established , i ess has been most satisfactory, upwards of 2,109 Policies having been 
desued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although Semgacatively recent formation, its 
epee bee has boon bat Le lai on for the support those ab 
pwards upon su 
Itimont, the widow tnd the children deprived of him upon whom the 4 for i 
and ee ook ote ae ~ ise of “the and aioe tne 
exercise example, but all 
SE a a ae 
ce ma: uce many w it most 
warning, ‘tt those of own house,” and Toad oo. ~~ 
In , 3 for “‘ THE CANADA”? a decided prefer the Di rely what they con- 
sider to be vin : of igh rate of Interest, local man. 


: 


: pendit and ahi 
accumulating surplus in this Province, th 
to another, with those which must speak home to all 


E 
i 
: 
4 
& 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN................Capt. E. Higgins. 
These stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorosep Dates or SatLinc—1853. 
rom New York. 








Fn aga ereere rT Tree Saturday, Feb. 26......... March 25 
ermann.... + +++ eee Saturday, March 26......... April 
oe oe “Saturday, a ey ay a 
-.. Saturday, May 21.......... June I 

Washington ee, = cay ee eben “July ib 

. Saturday, TS sveve -..-Aug. 12 
Washington oi y, ‘Aue. Sees Sept. 9 
Hermann. .... od y, Sept. 10.. o_ Ff 
Washington. . . Saturday, Oct. 8 Nov. 4 
Es 06 9:06 60800-00006 ow y, Nov. 5 .Dec. 2 
eee Saturday, Dec. 3, . Dec. 8 
SINS 0.0.05 644.06 060006008 Saturday, Dec. 381 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. : 
» March 30 | Washington 





» April 27] Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oct. 12 
»May 25] Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev. 9 
, June 22/Hermann........ Wedn y, 7 

ly 20) Was! | ges Ww ,Jan. 4 


from New York to Southampto P 
Pg on geo $100 ; i do., $00. pton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
Letters and Ne must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to MOLLER, SAND & RIE 
» SAI RA, 2% South st., Ni ; 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. ay Sat 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
vre. 


Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN,’ Ha 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP * MERLIN,” Captain Cronay, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho 
mas, on 








For Freight or Passage, apply to). 





’ , 
who are interested in the prosperity of and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. . ° 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with assurance 
‘materially more ad than those of any other now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the c’ of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘ Canada” Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth » ac: 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
fnjure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of “‘ The Canada’”’ are low beyond any comparison with the best managed 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that whole Colonial business now transacted with 
ca eee ee a nes eee a thn at a eee © Gb eamared 
pS LL a ee Province) would idee cnet, increase 

more sligh . 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.” . share 

SUE ber coebchemekanse wide Can tere ete Gaetan ee ae ne, Culm, eas eaat 
assurances by correspondence undersigned, or eed nearest local 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests Reversions purchased, and 
eh ee ae ae 

further Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates. ap mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Sccretary, 
’ co. W, 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wil} 
sail as follows— 










Skips. Captains. From New York. From L 
Constellaticn,. > Aes. 000+ 0s | April 11. .Aug. 11. .Dec. 11] Jan. 26. .May %. Sep. 2% 
Waterloo,. . CO. See Feb. 11..June ll. .Oct. 11] Mar. 26, .July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter Shipley,........ Jan. 11,.May 11. Sept. 11} Feb. 26. .June 26. .Oct. 26 
Weert Point, . . Allen, .....+.5+ Mar. 11. .July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26, , Aug. 26. .Dec. 26 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liv Retesan sy oremes Gee 
” “te New York.............. @ 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tke 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New Yor . Havre. 

16th February. 
une, 

16th ber. 

16th March. 

16th July. 


8ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 





} Ist Mag 
et ane ist ¢ 16th November. 
April 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) by ae 
Conn, m: r. 16th ber. 
-¢ 16th May 
WILLIAM TELL, “ ; eb ber, 
Wea, Sopa. Ist December. cae a 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles com: 
fort ond convenience of p d ded by men ot experience in the trade. The. price 





those 


rs, an 
of is $100, without wines or liquors, but actually 
free from har; 
will be forwarded mOYD & HINCKEN Agents, 
161 Pear! street, 


is sent to the subscribers 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 








